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There  are  some  things  that  are 
so  vividly  impressed  upon  the  mind 
that  they  are  as  fresh  and  real  as  the 
scenes  and  occurrences  of  today.  As 
I  write  the  above  heading  a  train  of 
associations  crowd  upon  the  mind 
and  in  fancy  again  I  make  the  trip  to 
this  world-renowned  volcano,  that 
was  made  in  reality  a  number  of 
years  ago,  while  a  missionary  upon 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

To  be  more  exact  it  was  on  the 
last  day  of  the  old  year,  1884,  that 
in  company  with  Elder  H.  I  left  the 
small  village  of  Panau,  in  the  district 
of  Puna  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  to 
visit  the  fiery  domains  of  the  once 
famous  fire  god  of  the  ancient  Ha- 
waiians. 

Tradition  says  that  after  trying  suc- 
cessively each  island  of  the  group, 
Pele  finally  located  permanently  with 
her  family  of  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  fiery  halls  of  Kilauea.  I  had 
heard  so  many  traditions  of  this 
glowing  deity  and  seen  so  many  evi- 
dences of  her  devastating  journeys  in 
all  the  islands  that  it  was  with  pecu- 
liar interest  I  contemplated  visiting 
her  chosen  home  and  witnessing  the 
fearful  manifestations   of  her  power. 

After  a  hasty  breakfast  of  the  in- 
evitable poi  and  fish  we  mounted  our 
lazy  mules  and  started  out  in  the  dim 
light  of  early  morning  to  pay  our  re- 
spects to  Madam  Pele.  The  day  was 
squally,  and  we  were  enveloped  in 
clouds  of  mist  and  fine  rain  which  hid 
from  our  view  the  surrounding  scen- 
ery, except  that  immediately  border- 
ing our  lonely  bridle  path.     The  first 
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part  of  our  journey  was  through 
woods  of  the  Ohia  tree  which  grew 
thick  and  tall  on  the  thin  soil  of  an 
ancient  lava  bed.  But  as  we  neared 
the  crater,  nature  gradually  began  to 
lay  aside  these  evidences  of  her  kind- 
lier mood,  the  trees  began  to  be  more 
scattering  and  of  more  scrubby 
growth,  but  whether  large  or  small 
they  bore  their  scarlet  plumes  roy- 
ally, lending  a  charm  of  beauty  to 
the  dreamy  solitude. 

Not  a  sound  broke  the  almost  op- 
pressive stillness,  except  the  clatter- 
ing of  the  hoofs  of  our  animals  on  the 
hardened  lava,  as  we  urged  them 
slowly  up  the  gradual  slope  of  the 
mountain,  and  an  occasional  native 
chant  with  which  we  relieved  the  te- 
dium of  the  journey.  After  several 
hours'  labor  for  man  and  beast,  the 
wild  grandeur  of  the  scenery  informed 
us  we  were  nearing  our  journey's 
end;  and,  at  last,  through  a  wild 
gorge  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  Pele's 
home.  Pressing  forward  with  re- 
newed vigor,  in  a  short  time  we  drew 
rein,  perhaps  I  would  better  say, 
ceased  the  perpetual  motion  of  our 
spur-armed  heels  against  our  mules' 
lazy  sides,  and  came  to  a  standstill 
in  front  of  the  Volcano  House,  a  low, 
rambling  frame  building  situated  on 
the  north  brink  of  the  crater  at  an 
altitude  of  4,440  feet,  and  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  Pele' s  fiery  regions. 
It  is  sheltered  on  the  north  by  a  low 
ridge,  covered  with  a  dense  growth 
of  woods  in  which  roam  the  wild 
hogs,  sheep,  cattle,  etc.,  which  sup- 
ply the  table  with  meat. 
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It  is  needless  to  say  the  proprietor 
was  promptly  on  hand  to  give  us  a 
hearty  welcome,  having  in  pro- 
spective good,  fat  fees  to  be  charged 
to  our  account,  and  actuated,  per- 
haps, by  the  no  less  selfish  motive  of 
having  some  one  to  watch  the  old 
year  out  with  him,  for  neighbors  he 
has  none  except  the  fantastic  gods  of 
Hawaiian  mythology  who  people 
the  "Lua  Pele"  (Pit  of  Pele).  He 
was  soon  on  hand  to  guide  us  down 
into  the  crater;  and,  having  provided 
ourselves  with  stout  sticks  to  sound 
our  way,  we  began  the  descent. 

You  who  have  conceived  of  a  vol- 
cano as  a  huge  cone  belching  forth  its 
showers  of  rocks  and  streams  of 
lava  into  the  air,  amid  clouds  of 
smoke  and  terrific  thundenngs  now 
lay  aside  your  conceptions.  The 
''Lua  Pele"  is  an  anomaly — is,  as 
the  name  implies,  a  pit — and  such  a 
pit!  a  vast  sink  hole  in  a  sort  of  rolling 
plain  on  the  flank  of  Mauna  Loa, 
capable  of  embracing  in  its  scope 
half  a  dozen  volcanoes.  The  crater 
is  nine  and  three-fourths  miles  in 
circumference,  the  wall,  except  on 
thenortheast  where  the  trail  is,  lead- 
ing down  almost  perpendicularly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pit.  The  eastern 
cliff  is  six  hundred  feet  high;  the 
western,  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
six;  the  northern,  six  hundred  and 
seventy-five;  the  southern  being 
much  lower  than  either.  The  path 
is  quite  steep,  but  not  difficult.  It 
is  lined  on  either  hand  by  ferns  of 
different  varieties,  the  ohelo  berry 
shrub,  silver  grass,  etc. ;  and  saddest 
of  landmarks,  a  marble  cross  in  one 
barren  spot,  marks  where  perished 
one  of  Pele's  visitors,  an  invalid  who 
was  seeking  health  amid  nature's 
wildest  scenes,  and  found  death,  from 
which  he  was  fleeing,  dropping  dead 
while  toiling  to  the  heights  above  him. 

We  were  soon  on  the  black  shin- 
ing floor  of  the  crater,  amid  the 
awful  desolation  that  there  reigned 
supreme,  gazing  in  awe-struck  won- 
der about  us  at  the  evidence  of 
Pele's  power. 


There  were  mounds,  cliffs,  lakes, 
rippling  rivers,  whirlpools,  chasms! 
all  indelibly  stamped  into  the  solid 
shining  lava.  The  floor  is  fissured 
and  upheaved  in  all  directions  by 
earthquakes,  and  gives  evidence  ol 
the  fierce  fires  beneath  in  the  hot 
breath  sent  up  through  many  a  deep 
fissure. 

A  few  minutes  walk  over  the  un- 
even floor,  along  a  carefully  marked 
trail,  brought  us  to  the  scene  of  the 
present  activity:  and,  as  I  once 
again  recall  the  wild,  awful  grandeur 
of  that  scene,  I  realize  how  inade- 
quate is  my  poor  pen  to  describe  it. 

We  first  ascended  a  low,  wide- 
based  cone,  and  at  its  summit  stood 
beside  the  "Little  Beggar,"  which 
is  simply  a  chimney  or  vent  for  the 
adjacent  sea  of  lava,  called  the  "New 
Lake."  it  was  puffing  away  like  an 
overloaded  steam  engine,  and  as  we 
paused  at  its  brink  it  seemed  to 
belch  forth  its  warmest,  greeting. 
The  rocks  beneath  our  feet  were  so 
hot  as  to  be  uncomfortable  and  im- 
mediately beneath  the  surface  the 
glow  of  the  fire  could  be  seen  so 
close  that  a  cigarette  might  easily 
have  been  lighted.  A  fringe  of  fiery 
stalactites  circled  the  "Little  Beg- 
gar's" throat,  while  beneath  our 
feet  we  could  hear  the  fierce  tide 
dashing  and  splashing,  boiling  and 
bubbling,  and  see  clots  of  the  fiery 
lava  leap  up  and  fall  back  with  a 
heavy  thud  into  the  seething  cauld- 
ron. As  we  turned  to  leave  it  the 
"New  Lake"  began  spouting  up  its 
jets  of  living  flame;  and  hastening 
forward  to  watch  the  display,  we 
soon  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  molten 
sea. 

The  grand  sight  there  beheld  must 
ever  live  in  memory  though  language 
can  never  clothe  it  in  the  beauty  and 
sublime  grandeur  it  presented  to  the 
vision.  The  lake  is  about  two  miles 
in  circumference.  All,  excepting  a 
portion  of  the  north  side  was  covered 
with  a  coating  of  a  dull  leaden  hue; 
there  the  lava  was  playing  in  beauti- 
jets  and  fiery  fountains. 
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It  seemed  as  though  Pele  were 
stirring  up  her  fires  for  our  benefit, 
for  soon  the  whole  surface  was  in 
fierce  commotion.  With  a  loud  re- 
port a  serpentine  crack  would  break 
across  from  one  side  to  the  other  of 
the  lake,  marked  by  its  line  of  fiery 
red;  large  cakes  of  lava  would  tilt 
up  like  huge  blocks  of  ice,  and  melt 
like  snowflakes  in  the  fierce  molten 
tide,  the  color  of  which  defies  my 
powers  of  description — blood  has 
not  that  crimson,  nor  flame  that  lurid 
hue  of  living  light.  After  all  the 
crust  had  broken  up,  the  lake  was  in 
furious  commotion  a  few  seconds, 
then  it  settled  down  once  more  with 
its  leaden  crust  concealing  the  fires 
slumbering  below.  We  were  held 
in  spellbound  awe  by  the  grand  but 
awful  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  re- 
covered ourselves  with  a  long  drawn 
sigh,  not  of  relief,  but  of  wonder- 
ment, when  the  spell  was  broken. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  though  we 
were  standing  on  the  treacherous 
shore  but  a  few  feet  from  the  fiery 
tide  that  might  so  easily  melt  away 
our  uncertain  foothold,  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  scene  was  such  that  all 
fear  was  forgotten. 

It  was  not  so,  however,  when  we 
turned  our  footsteps  toward  "Hale 
Maumau,"  "The  House  of  Ever- 
lasting fire,"  of  Hawaiian  mytholo- 
gy. The  road  to  it  led  up  a  wide 
cone  of  considerable  size,  fissured 
and  rent  in  every  direction  by  a 
recent  earthquake  which  had  de- 
stroyed our  guide's  landmarks.  We 
crossed  many  fissures,  some  several 
feet  wide  and  many  feet  deep,  whose 
lower  depths  were  veiled  in  sulphur- 
ous smoke.  The  guide  now  went 
ahead  enjoining  us  to  follow  closely 
in  his  footsteps  for  we  were  on  dan- 
gerous ground.  The  thin  upper  crust 
of  the  lava  occasionally  broke  beneath 
our  feet,  and  as  we  went  down  the 
heart  seemed  to  come  up  in  the 
throat,  but  as  we  invariably  found 
solid  footing  beneath  we  proceeded 
with  more  assurance  and  soon  reached 
the  summit  of  the  cone. 


We   took    our   station  in  a  huge 
break    in    the    lip    of    the    crater, 
overlooking  the  traditional  home  of 
Pele,     "Hale    Maumau,"    which    is 
another  lake  about  equal  in  size  to 
the  "New  Lake."      But  unlike  it,  it 
is    never    quiet — is    ever   restlessly 
sending  up  its  pillars  of  lava  in  one 
part   or   another.     As    we    looked, 
fountains  and  jets  of  lava  would  break 
up  through  the  dull,  leaden  crust  and, 
"like  little  children  wild  with  glee," 
dance  gaily  around   the   confines  of 
their  prison  walls  as  if  impatient  of 
restraint. 

Though  making  no  such  grand 
exhibition  of  its  powers  as  the  New 
Lake,  Hale  Maumau  is  wilder  and 
more  weird  in  its  surroundings.  The 
cone  surrounds  it  in  three  concentric 
circles  and  the  jagged  sides  of  the 
bounding  cliffs  steam  with  vapors 
and  sulphurous  smoke  from  number- 
less crevices  and  fissures.  At  the 
south  end  was  a  wild  gorge  extend- 
ing beyond  our  vision  in  clouds  of 
heavy  smoke  and  vapor.  The  active 
imagination  could  readily  associate  it 
with  the  idea  of  the  awful  gateway  to 
the  Christian  hell.  If  in  this  awful 
scene  of  terror  and  desolation  the 
Christian  can  imagine  his  fiery  lake 
of  torments,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
savage  imagination  peoples  it  with 
his  gods — or  devils,  and  sees  here  the 
abode  of  Pele,  the  consuming  god- 
dess, insatiable  as  her  element,  the 
fire  itself? 

After  collecting  a  number  of  speci- 
mens, among  them  a  sort  of  thread- 
like lava  resembling  spun  glass 
called  "Pele's  Hair,"  and  formed  by 
the  wind  blowing  spray  from  the 
fiery  fountains  through  the  air,  we 
reluctantly  yielded  to  the  guide's 
pressing  importunities  to  return. 

Arrived  again  at  the  surface,  we 
visited  the  sulphur  banks  a  few  rods 
from  the  north  brink.  These  banks 
are  about  thirty  feet  high  and  ap- 
parently formed  of.  crystalized  sul- 
phur. Under  the  surface  it  must  be 
intensely  hot,  for  jets  of  steam  so  hot 
as  to  almost  scald  the    hands  while 
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collecting  crystals  for  specimens, 
issue  from  innumerable  small  open- 
ings. Over  one  fissure  of  unknown 
depth  a  small  house  has  been  built, 
and  supplied  with  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus for  taking  a  vapor  bath. 
Formerly  this  was  in  great  demand 
among  tourists,  but  has  fallen  into 
disuse  since  one  of  them  was  found 
dead  there  by  the  guide,  overcome 
and  suffocated  by  the  overpowering- 
fumes  of  sulphur. 


At  night  there  was  something 
awe  inspiring  in  the  view  of  Pele's 
fires  shining  within  the  depths  of  that 
mighty  and  black  pit,  but  the  cold, 
damp  night  air  soon  drove  us  within 
where  a  bright  fire  was  burning  in  a 
large,  open  fireplace.  And  upon 
retiring,  which  we  did  only  with  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year,  we  found 
an  extra  supply  of  blankets  indispen- 
sable to  comfort. 

Mala  Waina. 
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A  small,  but  beautiful  isle,  set 
like  a  gem  in  the  blue  ocean  waters. 
Mountain  peaks,  covered  with  their 
crowns  of  perpetual  snow,  and  bear- 
ing on  their  steep  sides  all  the  varie- 
ties of  vegetation  incident  to  every 
zone;  cosy  little  valleys,  nestling 
among  the  foothills,  from  which  we 
discern,  peeping  through  the  trees, 
the  white  painted  houses  and  green 
shutters  of  village  or  hamlet;  small, 
level  plains,  sloping  gradually  down 
to  the  white  sands  of  the  beach, 
these  laden  with  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  tree  and  vine  and  flower,  which 
we  always  find  in  a  moist,  semi-trop- 
ical climate.  In  this  fair  spot,  be- 
neath the  blue  arching  sky  of  this 
Indian  Isle,  our  hero  first  saw  the 
light.  Nestling  in  the  arms  of  his 
dark-skinned  nurse,  his  infant  eyes 
gazed  wonderingly  up  at  the  great 
feathery  palms  above  him,  or  sought 
in  vain  to  follow  the  flight  of  some 
gay  bird  which  shot  like  a  rav  of 
light  through  the  dark  foliage.  Or, 
reclining  in  his  little  hammock,  sway- 
ing lazily  to  and  fro,  his  busy  little 
brain  was  lulled  to  rest  by  the  song 
of  the  ocean;  now  sighing  in  low 
monotone  on  the  sandy  beach,  anon 
breaking  into  tones  of  thunder  as 
the  fierce  tropical  winds  flung  the 
huge  waves  in  fury  against  the  rocks 
and  cliffs  of  the  mountainous  portion 
of  the  island. 

As  he  grew  in   years,    the    poetic 


and  imaginative  side  of  the  boy's  na- 
ture was  stimulated  and  exalted  by 
long  rambles  with  his  beautiful, 
gentle,  and  accomplished  mother, 
who  possessed  largely  the  national 
characteristics  of  her  French  ances- 
tors, tempered  by  education  and  sur- 
roundings to  a  degree  which  ren- 
dered unobtrusive  the  most  objection- 
able. 

Still  later,  in  company  with  his 
rugged  Scotch  father,  he  wandered, 
gun  in  hand,  through  gloomy  woods 
and  mountain  fastnesses,  in  search  of 
the  wild  game  which  grew  in  abund- 
ance. Here,  perchance,  met  his 
wondering  gaze  the  last  straggling 
remnants  of  a  fast-dying  race,  the 
original  holders  of  the  soil.  Our 
imaginations  might  be  long  kept  busy 
with  picturing  the  many  pleasing  and 
interesting  scenes  through  which  our 
hero  passed  during  these  early, 
happy  years.  Did  space  permit  we 
would  like  to  go  along  with  him, 
through  the  daily  routine  of  his  life, 
and  mark  the  influences  brought  to 
bear  upon  his  naturally  bright  intel- 
lect, which  all  had  their  share  in  pre- 
paring him  for  a  great  and  brilliant 
future. 

But,  this  being  impossible,  we 
must  be  content  to  study  only  those 
landmarks  which  stand  out  prom- 
inently, and  afford  us  a  frame-work 
upon  which  to  build  up  a  romance  of 
real  life. 
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And  that  brings  to  our  mind  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  yet  given  him 
a  name,  and  even  heroes  of  romance 
must  have  names  by  which  they  may 
be  known  among  their  kind.  So  for 
the  present  we  will  give  to  him  the 
rather  unassuming  title  of  Robert 
Graham;  and  we  will  describe  him 
as  above  the  average  of  children  of 
his  age  and  station  in  general  acute- 
ness  of  mind,  as  well  as  vigor  of  body 
and  purity  of  spirit. 

The  early  scenes  of  little  Robert's 
life  might  have  continued  on  in  the 
same  peaceful  and  uneventful  groove 
until  the  end  of  the  chapter;  and  in 
that  case  we  should  likely  enough 
never  have  heard  about  him.  But 
that  was  not  in  the  program.  A  very 
decided  change  was  wrought  in  his 
surroundings  by  the  emigration  of 
his  parents  from  the  balmy  clime  of 
the  Indies  to  the  rather  stern  and 
rigorous  region  of  the  St.  Croix. 
This  part  of  our  country  was  then  a 
wilderness  uninhabited  save  by  the 
red  man,  with  a  few  trading  posts, 
military  forts,  and  the  ever-present 
Jesuit  missionary  as  accompaniments. 

The  radical  change  was,  however, 
not  disagreeable  to  Robert.  The 
hardy,  adventurous  blood  of  his 
Scotch  progenitors  found  full  scope 
for  exercise  in  his  rude  surroundings, 
while  the  poetic  and  sentimental 
traits  which  were  the  dowry  of  his 
mother  found  here  the  fullest  and 
most  unbounded  opportunity  for  de- 
velopment. 

There  was  plenty  to  do  in  those 
early  days  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
doors  of  the  hardy  pioneers,  so  the 
dawn  of  his  twelfth  year  found  little 
Robert  apprenticed  as  a  clerk  to  a 
merchant  of  St.  Croix.  Here  for 
four  years  he  spent  his  time  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  position, 
devoting  every  spare  moment  to  the 
study  of  such  books  as  came  in  his 
way.  So  assiduous  were  his  labors, 
that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he 
considered  himself  a  fit  candidate  for 
college,  and  greatly  desired  to  enter 
some  such  institution.     But  whereto 


go  was  a  question  hard  to  solve.  In 
all  the  French  colonial  domain,  there 
was  not  a  school  of  which  he  was  not 
competent  tor  principal,  rather  than 
student.  To  go  to  Europe  was  out 
of  the  question,  from  lack  of  means. 
The  death  of  his  revered  father  added 
to  his  difficulties.  Among  his  other 
talents,  Robert  early  developed  a 
taste  for  writing.  Some  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen  coming  to  the  no- 
tice of  dear  and  steadfast  friends  of  his 
mother,  they  noted  unmistakable 
signs  of  talent,  and  between  them 
raised  means  for  his  thorough  edu- 
cation. In  company  with  his  mother, 
he  left  his  home  for  the  English 
colonies,  and  was  soon  duly  settled 
at  King's  College  as  a  regular  stu- 
dent. 

The  trouble  with  the  mother  coun- 
try was  busily  brewing;  the  political 
pot  simmering  lustily,  preparatory  to 
boiling  over  entirely,  to  the  complete 
annihilation  of  monarchial  misrule. 
The  condition  of  the  oppressed  col- 
onies appealed  strongly  to  the  high- 
born spirit  of  the  young  student,  and 
he  at  once  espoused  their  cause,  re- 
solving to  make  their  country  his 
country,  their  redress  his  own,  and 
their  liberation  his  object  in  life  until 
it  was  accomplished.  To  this  end  he 
devoted  all  the  time  at  his  command 
to  the  cause  of  liberty.  His  pen  and 
his  tongue  found  busy  work  enough 
so  that  at  seventeen  he  found  himself 
becoming  quite  famous  as  a  local 
political  writer  and  public  speakei. 

While  these  events  were  transpir- 
ing in  the  life  of  young  Robert  Gra- 
ham, there  was,  away  off  in  the  dis- 
tant colonies  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  others  of  just  as  thrilling 
character  coming  along  quite  un- 
known, yet  destined  to  exert  a  most 
marked  influence  over  his  life  and 
destiny.  One  of  these,  a  bright  and 
winsome  little  maiden,  Phyllis  Hay- 
den  by  name,  played  with  her  dolls 
and  went  through  the  whole  calen- 
dar of  childish  joys  and  sorrows 
without  the  least  knowledge  of  him 
who  was  destined   to  so    greatly  in- 
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flucncc  her  future.  Her  parents,  well 
to  do  for  those  early  days,  gave  her 
every  opportunity  afforded  in  the 
colonies  for  education  and  accom- 
plishments, so  that  she  grew  up  re- 
fined and  cultured  as  she  was  beauti- 
ful and  good.  She  was  yet  young 
when  the  dark  war  cloud  arose  which 
eventually  Spread  over  the  whole 
colonial  firmament. 

Among  the  first  to  respond  to  the 
call  of  freedom  was  Mr.  Hayden. 
His  daughter,  young  as  she  was, 
partook  of  the  same  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism, and  entered  with  all  the  energy 
allowable  to  women  in  those  days, 
into  the  trials  and  troubles  and  plans 
of  the  seekers  after  liberty.  Thus  it 
was  that  her  father  found  in  her  an 
earnest  ana  able  second  throughout 
the  great  struggle  he  was  called 
upon  to  endure. 

Having  brought  these  two  young 
people  forward  to  the  same  plane,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  leave  them  for 
a  short  time,  while  we  retrace  our 
steps,  and  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
reader  another  character  closely  re- 
lated to  those  already  introduced. 

In  the  year  1757,  in  the  little  col- 
ony of  New  Jersey,  occurred  the 
mortal  advent  of  the  man  whose 
career  we  are  about  to  lay  before  the 
reader,  in  connection  with  that  of 
Robert  Graham  and  Phyllis  Hayden. 
He  was  of  illustrious  and  well-to-do 
parentage,  but,  like  many  such 
cases  brought  to  our  notice,  was  un- 
accountably wayward  and  difficult  to 
manage  from  his  earliest  childhood. 
Unfortunately  for  one  of  such  a 
nature,  both  parents  died  when  he 
was  very  young,  his  training  being 
thus  left  to  comparative  strangers. 

These  circumstances,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  retard  his  intellect- 
ual development,  much  as  we  might 
deplore  them  from  a  moral  standpoint. 

At  the  early  age  of  twelve  years, 
the  brilliant  intellect  of  little  Silas 
Wentworth  was  so  far  developed  that 
he  was  able  to  enter  Princeton  Col- 
lege, from  which  he  graduated  with 
honors  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 


Silas  early  developed  a  most  win- 
ning address,  which  attracted  to  him 
all  those  who  had  not  learned  by  close 
acquaintance  his  real  character;  so 
that,  though  very  popular  in  a  cer- 
tain light  among  his  college  mates, 
there  was  yet  a  feeling  of  distrust 
among  the  most  thoughtful  and  con- 
servative ot  them,  which  overbalanced 
his  popularity.  His  secular  education 
finished,  Silas  turned  his  attention  to 
the  acquirement  of  a  profession.  He 
was  ambitious  ot  social  and  financial 
success.  His  mind  quick  to  discern, 
foresaw  to  a  degree  the  political 
troubles  which  already  menaced  the 
colonies  and  comprehended  that  the 
profession  of  the  law  was  one  which 
would  most  likely  give  the  best  chance 
of  preferment  in  such  a  struggle. 
Moreover,  this  was  also  in  a  line 
with  his  own  natural  tastes  and  abili- 
ties, so  he  resolved  at  once  to  adopt 
it.  For  this  purpose  he  left  his 
native  colony,  and  started  for  Cam- 
bridge, traveling  slowly,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  the  country  and  taking 
notes  of  all  that  interested  him  by 
the  way. 

One  trait  of  Silas  Wentworth' s 
character  we  have  left  unnoticed  up 
to  this  point.  Before  going  further 
we  will  mention  it  because  of  the 
deep  influence  it  exerted  upon  all  his 
life.  As  before  remarked,  he  pos- 
sessed to  a  great  degree  the  power 
of  winning  admiration.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  with  the  opposite 
sex,  and  we  can  imagine  that  he 
made  the  most  of  it.  His  propensi- 
ties for  flirting  began  during  his  col- 
lege life  and  it  has  been  broadly 
hinted  that  when  he  left  his  native 
town  for  the  north,  many  a  fair 
maid  mourned  a  handsome  admirer,  a 
truant  lover,  or  a  false  betrothed. 
We  will  see  later  how  this  pernicious 
faculty  developed  into  the  basest 
libertinism,  resulting  finally  in  the 
total  overthrow  of  what  might  other- 
wise have  proven  one  of  the  brightest 
lights  of  American  history. 

1774   has    come,    bringing   in    its 
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train  the  troubles  and  trials,  the 
hopes  and  doubts  and  fears  of  that 
eventful  time.  The  beautiful  Quaker 
city  opens  wide  its  hospitable  arms, 
after  having  rubbed  its  sleepy  eyes 
and  looked  in  astonishment  at  the 
turmoil  of  public  thought  and  senti- 
ment all  around  it,  awakening  at  last 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  whole,  and  must  needs  be 
affected  by  the  general  complaint. 

Never  before  have  its  broad,  hand- 
some streets  resounded  to  the  tread 
of  such  hosts  of  people;  never  before 
the  Sabbath  quiet  of  its  healthful  air 
been  made  tremulous  with  the  wave 
sounds  of  martial  music  or  the  thun- 
dering of  guns  and  cannon.  '  'What 
is  the  matter?' '  asks  the  languid  in- 
valid^ "Is  bedlam  let  loose?"  in- 
quires the  returned  pilgrim  in  his 
Quaker  garb,  "that  our  fair  city  of 
Brotherly  Love  is  thus  desecrated  by 
the  sons  of  mammon?" 

"Not  so,  brother,"  replies  the  one 
addressed.  "Not  the  sons  of  mam- 
mon, but  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  are 
here.  Public  sentiment  is  aroused, 
and  will  no  longer  brook  injustice. 
The  people  are  all  but  in  arms,  and 
their  delegates  have  assembled  here 
to  decide  upon  some  plan  to  mitigate 
the  existing  evils.  Brother,  the 
First  Continental  Congress  meets  to- 
morrow. ' ' 

"And,"  said  the  pilgrim,  "are  all 
these  delegates  of  the  colonies? 
Here  are  hundreds,  of  all  degrees 
and  professions.  What  do  they 
here?" 

"Nay,  all  are  not  delegates;  some 
are  here  Irom  curiosity,  some  from 
necessity,  many  because  the  spirit  of 
unrest  and  anxiety  now  prevalent 
will  not  allow  them  to  await  the  re- 
sult quietly  in  their  homes.  Oh,  'tis 
a  strange  time,  brother. ' ' 

"Strange  indeed.  The  Lord  of 
Hosts  alone  knows  the  outcome." 

The  two  friends  separate,  each  to 
go  his  own  road.  Evening  closes 
in,  and  the  crowds  converge  toward 
a  large  building,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  public  edifice,  and  from  the 


windows  of  which  bright  lights  are 
streaming.  Strains  of  martial  music 
issue  from  the  open  portal;  carriages 
are  constantly  stopping  before  the 
entrance,  and  depositing  their  car- 
goes of  handsomely  dressed  women 
and  uniformed  men.  A  great  cheer 
goes  up  from  the  mass  of  spectators 
whenever  z  delegate  or  a  Son  of  Lib- 
erty is  recognized  by  his  badge  of 
office.  "Truly,  oh  Philadelphia, 
thou  art  doing  thyself  handsome  in 
thus  honoring  those  in  whose  hands 
have  been  placed,  so  far  as  man  can 
dictate,  the  destiny  of  your  dear 
adopted  country!" 

So  thinks  a  handsome,  distin- 
guished-looking young  man,  who 
stands  near  the  entrance,  with  folded 
arms,  watching  the  procession  of 
delegates,  ladies  and  townspeople, 
as  they  crowd  into  the  hall,  to  attend 
the  grand  reception  and  ball  given 
by  the  city  in  honor  of  its  visitors. 
So  he  also  thinks  as  he  listens  to  the 
cheers  of  the  populace,  the  great 
mass  of  whom  will  not  be  in  attend- 
ance on  the  further  ceremonies. 
Wearied  at  last  with  his  occupation, 
he  ascends  the  steps,  and  is  about  to 
enter,  when  he  accidentally,  by  a 
movement  of  the  crowd,  brushes 
against  a  young  man,  somewhat 
shorter  than  himself,  who  is  striving 
to  make  some  progress  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  po- 
litely, touching  his  hat  in  military 
fashion  as  he  recognized  the  badge 
of  a  Son  of  Liberty  on  the  breast  of 
the  young  man. 

"Keep  your  apologies  for  those 
who  appreciate  them,"  was  the  ill- 
natured  retort,  as  he  brushed  past. 

Robert  Graham,  for  it  was  he, 
•vouchsafed  no  reply  to  his  ungentle- 
manly  opponent,  but  with  an  amused 
smile  passed  on  into  the  reception 
room.  Here  he  sauntered  around, 
gazing  at  the  sea  of  strange  human- 
ity, thinking,  perhaps,  to  run  across 
a  chance  acquaintance.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  this  rather  interesting  oc- 
cupation when  he  felt  a  hand  grasp 
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his    shoulder,    and    heard  a  hearty 
voice  exclaim: 

"Hello,  Graham,  old  chap.  How 
do  you  do?" 

"John  Brooks — is  it  possible? 
This  is  indeed  a  surprise  and  pleas- 
ure. I  was  just  looking  for  some- 
body I  knew,  and  I  cannot  think  of 
one  whom  I  would  have  preferred  to 
meet." 

"Thank  you,  Robert;  you  were 
always  good  to  me,  even  in  the  days 
when  I  was  a  poor,  struggling  ap- 
prentice. What  brings  you  to  Phila- 
delphia?" 

'  'The  same  thing  that  brings  you 
and  everybody  else.  I  am  in  a  fever 
of  excitement  to  know  what  is  going 
to  be  done,  so  got  leave  of  absence 
for  a  few  days,  and  ran  down." 

'  'And  what  do  you  think  will  be 
the  outcome  ol  all  this  trouble, 
Robert?" 

"War,  surely  and  inevitably;  and 
the  sooner  the  better." 

"War!  Do  you  think  so?  But 
how  foolish  a  step  that  would  be. 
Look  at  the  condition  of  the  colo- 
nies. No  army,  no  navy,  no  am- 
munition. How  can  we  hope  to 
cope  with  the  well-equipped,  well- 
fed,  and  well-trained  red-coats?" 

"We  have  the  Lord,  and  truth 
and  justice  on  our  side,  and  these 
make  an  overwhelming  majority." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,  Graham. 
Well,  if  it  comes  to  the  worst,  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  found  wanting  in 
courage  and  patriotism. ' ' 

"Don't  you  worry  one  moment 
about  that,  John  Brooks.  If  Ameri- 
ca-were as  sure  of  the  steadfastness 
of  all  her  sons,  as  I  am  of  yours, 
she  would  be  free  and  independent 
in  a  year.  But  see,  the  presenta- 
tions are  beginning  and  I  am  anxious 
to  meet  some  of  these  representative 
men.  How  can  it  be  accom- 
plished." 

"Easily.  I  will  introduce  you  to 
my  patron  and  friend,  Dr.  Tufts, 
who  is  acquainted  with  some  of 
them.   He  will  manage  for  us  both." 

"That     will    do.      By    the    way, 


Brooks,  do  you  know  that  young 
gentleman  just  entering  with  the 
young  lady  in  blue,  on  his  arm,  and 
followed  by  that  fine-looking  old 
gentleman?" 

"Oh,  yes;  I  know  them  all.  Met 
them  at  Major  Garrison's,  where 
they  are  stopping.  He  is  Mr.  Silas 
Wentworth,  son  of  the  deceased 
President  of  Howard,  and  a  most 
accomplished  and  fascinating  young 
fellow  he  is." 

Robert  smiled  in  a  manner  that 
might  have  been  thought  incredu- 
lous, as  he  thought  of  his  late  ex- 
perience at  the  entrance  with  this 
same  young  exquisite,  but  he  said 
nothing,  following  with  his  eyes  this 
trio  as  they  wended  their  way  to 
where  a  group  of  delegates  were 
standing  shaking  hands  and  speaking 
with  those  who  were  being  presented 
to  them. 

"You  do  not  ask  about  the  young 
lady,"  said  his  friend. 

"It  was  on  the  point  of  my 
tongue  to  do  so,  but  natural  bashful- 
ness  hindered  me,  I  presume,"  said 
Robert. 

"She  is  Miss  Phyllis  Hayden, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Hayden  of  New 
York.  The  old  gentleman,  is  the 
colonel  himself." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  have  heard  of  him  as 
a  friend  and  admirer  of  Lord  Howe. 
His  daughter  is  very  charming.  I 
should  like  to  meet  her. ' ' 

"She  is  not  only  charming  in  ap- 
pearance, but  is  talented  and  good 
as  well.  She  is  extremely  patriotic; 
has  started  an  organization  among 
her  lady  friends  called  the  "Daugh- 
ters of  Liberty,"  which  bids  fair  to 
become  very  popular." 

"To  offset  the  'Sons  of  Liberty'  I 
suppose.  Well,  they  will  find  work 
for  their  hands  and  brains,  and  that 
before  long.  Is  not  that  Colonel 
Washington,  the  delegate  from  Vir- 
ginia?' ' 

"I  believe  it  is,  and  there  is  Dr. 
Tufts ;  let  us  go  forward. ' ' 

A  smile  of  pleasure  lit  up  the 
countenance    of  the   future    Genera 
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Washington  as  he  heard  the  name  of 
Robert  Graham  repeated  from  the 
lips  of  the  learned  Dr.  Tufts. 

"I  am  so  pleased,  Mr.  Graham,  to 
meet  and  grasp  the  hand  of  one 
with  whom  I  am  already  acquainted, 
but  have  never  before  had  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  face  to  face." 

The  mystical  expression  on  Ro- 
bert's face  called  up  a  good-humored 
smile,  and  he  went  on  to  explain: 

"I  am  acquainted  with  you  through 
the  productions  of  your  pen,  Mr. 
Graham,  which  have  appealed 
strongly  to  my  sense  of  right  and 
justice.  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
divine  gift,  and  have  no  doubt  it  will 
ever  be  used  in  the  cause  of  right." 

"That  is  my  desire,"  murmured 
Robert,  to  whom  open  praise  ever 
acted  as  a  paralyzer  of  speech  and 
action. 

"You  see,"  said  Mr.  Washington, 
"writers  are  everybody's  friends  and 
acquaintances,  though  they  be  the 
veriest  hermits  personally.  You  will 
find  many  friends  and  admirers 
among  this  assembly,  Mr.  Graham; 
people  of  whom  you  have  never 
dreamed." 

And  so  it  proved.  The  popu- 
larity of  which  Robert  suddenly 
found  himself  the  center,  came  to 
him  like  a  revelation.  It  over- 
whelmed him  for  the  time  being  and 
he  felt  as  though  he  were  talking  and 
acting  in  a  dream.  Yet  it  was  sweet 
to  be  thus  thought  of.  Praise  is  even 
sweet  to  the  young  and  aspiring. 
Perhaps,  of  all  the  encomiums  which 
he  received,  that  which  pleased  him 
most  was  the  delicate  and  unpremedi- 
tated compliments  paid  him  by  Miss 
Phyllis  Hayden,  when,  after  being 
duly  introduced,  and  going  through 
a  stately  minuet  together,  they  sat 
down  in  a  quiet  corner  to  enjoy  a 
friendly  chat. 

"Have  you  been  long  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Wentworth,  Miss  Hayden?" 
asked  Robert,  as  that  gentleman 
passed  by  them  with  a  nod  and  a 
smile  for  Phyllis. 

"No,    I  met   him  but  a  few  days 


since  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend- 
I  believe  he  is  a  sort  of  relation  o 
Mr.  Garrison's  where  we  are  stop- 
ping.   Do  you  wish  an  introduction?" 

"Oh,  no.  I  have  heard  him 
spoken  of  as  highly  educated  and 
very  fascinating,  and  I  merely  asked 
out  of  curiosity." 

"He  is  certainly  well  educated  for 
one  of  his  years,  and  has  a  manner 
calculated  to  win  admiration,  but — " 

"But  what,  Miss  Hayden?" 

"I  scarcely  know  what,  but  there 
is  a  something — sometimes  I  think  it 
is  pride,  sometimes  selfishness,  some- 
times insincerity,  about  him,  which  is 
repugnant  to  me.  I  hope  I  may  be 
mistaken  in  my  estimate.  Do  you 
know,  Mr.  Graham,  that  selfishness 
is  one  of  the  traits  of  character  which 
I  cannot  endure?" 

"It  certainly  is  not  a  lovely  char- 
acteristic," assented  Robert. 

"If  one  has  talent,"  continued 
Phyllis,  "I  esteem  it  as  a  gift  from 
God,  and  believe  it  should  not  be 
used  selfishly,  but  for  the  good  of 
humanity,  especially  in  times  like  the 
present. ' ' 

"And  the  future,"  responded 
Robert,  "Miss  Hayden;  I  quite 
agree  with  you.  Our  suffering  coun- 
try and  people  have  need  of  all  the 
patriotism  and  talent  of  her  sons  and 
daughters  now,  if  she  never  did 
before." 

"I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  include 
the  daughters,  Mr.  Graham,  for  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  daughters  can 
do  something  for  liberty  as  well  as 
the  sons." 

"There  is  no  doubt  of  it,"  assent- 
ed Robert.  "But  here  comes  your 
father  and  Mr.  Wentworth.  I  sup- 
pose now  they  are  going  to  inter- 
rupt our  interesting  conversation.  I 
had  hoped  for  another  dance,  Miss 
Hayden  when  you  became  rested." 

"I  fear  it  will  have  to  be  post- 
poned, for  I  think  papa  is  hunting 
me  to  go  home.  He  does  not  ap- 
prove of  late  hours  for  himself  nor 
his  daughter.  There  seems  to  be 
considerable  excitement  around  the 
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entrance.       I  wonder  if  anything  has 
happened." 

At  this  moment  the  conversation 
was  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the 
approach  of  Colonel  Hayden  and  Mr. 
Wentworth. 

"The  Colonel  was  hunting  you, 
Miss  Phyllis,"  said  the  latter,  "so  1 
took  the  liberty  of  guiding  him  to 
you." 

"Thank  you.  Mr.  Wentworth — 
Mr.  Robert  Graham,  our  promising 
young  writer  and  orator,  of  whom 
you  have  certainly  heard  something." 

Silas  Wentworth  acknowledged 
the  introduction  in  the  stiffest  and 
most  formal  manner.  He  was 
already  provoked  at  the  handsome 
and  distinguished-looking  stranger 
who  had  monopolized  so  much  of 
Miss.  Phyllis'  attention  during  the 
evening,  and  his  temper  was  not  im- 
proved when  Robert  said  with  a 
peculiar  smile,  "I  have  met  Mr. 
Wentworth  before  this  evening." 

Then  and  not  till  then,  did  Silas 
recognize  in  Robert  the  man  to  whom 
he  had  acted  so  rudely  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evening.  For  once  in 
his  life  he  knew  not  what  to  say. 
Luckily  for  him,  his  confusion  was 
covered  by  Mr.  Hayden  exclaiming: 

"Phyllis,  we  must  at  once  retire. 
Word  has  come  that  the  British  war- 
ships are  firing  on  Boston.  The 
whole  country  is  flocking  to  arms 
wherever  they  have  heard  the  news. 
We  must  not  be  behind  the  others  in 
working  for  the  common  good." 

"Oh,  has  it  come  so  soon,"  ex- 
claimed Phyllis,  with  clasped  hands. 
"I  feared  it,  yet  hoped  against  hope 
that  it  might  be  otherwise.  I  am 
ready,  papa.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, I  hope  we  shall  meet  again 
sometime,  and  under  less  distressing 
circumstances." 

"We  shall  meet  again,  Miss  Hay- 
den, God  being  willing.  Keep  a 
strong  heart,  and  take  good  care  of 
yourself,"  returning  the  strong  hand 
clasp  of  Phyllis  and  her  father,  and 
bowing  politely  to  Silas. 

"And  now  to  work,"  said  Robert, 


hurrying  into  the  ante-room  for  his 
hat  and  coat.  "Well,"  he  said  to 
John  Brooks,  whom  he  met  on  the 
same  errand,  "it  has  come  sooner 
than  I  expected,  but  I  knew  it  would 
come. ' ' 

"Where  are  you  going,"  asked 
John,  as  Robert  started  for  the  door. 

"Out  on  the  street — anywhere — 
to  arouse  the  people,  to  stir  up  their 
patriotism,  to  raise  a  company  of 
volunteers,  if  possible." 

"I  will  go  with  you,"  said  John 
Brooks. 

"That  is  good.  I  would  ask  no 
better  aid,"  and  the  two  friends 
passed  hurriedly  out  together. 

Out  in  the  streets  the  people  were 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  their  pale  faces 
stern  and  set,  exaggerated  in  intensity 
by  the  faint  light  of  the  September 
moon.  Here  and  there  groups  of 
women  and  children  huddled  together, 
speaking  but  little,  and  then  in 
frightened  whispers.  Drums  were 
beating, bells  tolling, bugles  sounding, 
and  men  shouting,  but  in  it  all  there 
was  not  the  least  approach  to  the 
accomplishment  of  anything  definite. 
As  the  two  men  stepped  into  the 
street,  they  at  once  comprehended 
the  situation. 

"John,"  said  Robert,  calmly, 
"this  city  has  gone  crazy.  You 
take  the  next  street  and  I  will  take 
this  one,  and  let  us  see  if  we  cannot 
bring  some  order  out  of  chaos.  Call 
on  all  patriots  to  follow  you  and  meet 
me  at  C  Street  as  soon  as  possible." 

Above  the  din  and  hubbub  of  the 
excited  multitude  a  clear,  strong 
voice  was  soon  heard,  crying:  "Ho! 
all  ye  men  who  love  your  homes  and 
country,  come  join  the  'Minute  Men' 
and  follow  me!  The  blood  of  patri- 
otism is  being  spilled;  to  the  rescue — 
to  the  rescue!" 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  that 
exciting  night  did  Robert  Graham 
and  John  Brooks  labor  for  the  object 
spoken  of.  Others  soon  followed 
their  example,  among  them  Silas 
Wentworth,  for  whatever  his  faults, 
there  is  no   denying  his  patriotism. 
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At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  sev- 
eral companies  of  Minute  Men  had 
been  organized,  and  were  soon  on 
the  march  for  the  scene  of  action. 
To  be  sure  they  were  armed  and 
equipped  in  the  most  nondescript 
manner;  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
a  regular  of  his  majesty's  army 
would  have  laughed  outright  at  their 
appearance.  But  their  hearts  were 
true  and  steadfast;  their  cause  a 
righteous  one;  their  faith  in  the  final 
outcome  impregnable.  Woe  to  those 
who  fight  against  the  army  of  the 
Lord,  for  their  hosts  shall  be  as 
stubble,  and  their  chariots  ground  to 
dust. 

At  the  head  of  their  companies, 
electrifying  them  by  their  examples 
of  courage  and  fortitude,  rode  the 
young  but  brave  and  dauntless  lead- 
ers. Everywhere  they  were  cheered 
with  shouts  and  waving  handker- 
chiefs. Phyllis  Hayden,  with  a  score 
of  other  maidens,  rode  along  with 
the  ranks,  carrying  a  banner  inscrib- 
ed: "Daughters  of  Liberty,"  until 
they  reached  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
when  they  halted,  waving  their  hand- 
kerchiefs until  the  last  remnant  of 
the  columns  were  out  of  sight. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow 
out  in  detail  the  familiar  story  of  the 
fierce  struggle  for  independence. 
Here  and  there  it  will  be  necessary 
to  dip  into  its  historical  recesses,  but 
only  where  it  personally  concerns 
those  whose  characters  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  delineate. 

Arriving  at  New  York,  Robert 
Graham  and  Silas  Wentworth  de- 
livered over  their  volunteer  com- 
panies to  the  proper  authorities  and 
each  set  out  to  raise  others  in  the 
region  of  country  in  which  they 
were  specially  interested.  Robert 
labored  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
raising  a  company  of  artillery  of 
which  he  was  made  captain.  Silas 
went  to  Cambridge,  as  he  had  an- 
ticipated, and  there  volunteered  to 
accompany  Arnold  in  his  expedition 
against  Quebec.  John  Brooks  had 
pushed  forward  to  Concord,  in  com- 


mand of  a  company  of  minute  men, 
and  was  the  only  one  of  our  char- 
acters present  at  the  battles -of  Lex- 
ington and  Bunker  Hill. 

The  next  occurrence  of  any  note 
in  Robert's  military  life  took  place 
when  he  assisted  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
to  carry  off  a  British  cannon  from 
Fort  George.  Himself  and  com- 
pany distinguished  themselves  also 
in  the  battles  of  White  Plains,  Tren- 
ton and  Princeton.  After  long 
marches  and  wearying  skirmishes,  by 
the  dim  light  of  campfire  or  taper, 
his  pen  was  as  busy  as  his  sword. 
Numerous  bright  and  sensible  ar- 
ticles found  themselves  in  public 
print,  which,  being  written  under  a 
nom  de  plume  were  supposed  to 
come  from  older  and  more  matured 
minds. 

The  one  event  which  was  most  pat- 
ent in  those  early  years  in  raising  him 
to  distinction  was  perhaps  his  labors 
at  Fort  Washington.  Recognizing  a 
good  and  -efficient  site  for  a  fort,  on 
the  Hudson,  five  miles  above  New 
York,  he  bent  his  energies  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  design.  He 
was  appointed  engineer,  and  so  suc- 
cessful was  the  enterprise  that  Wash- 
ington, newly  appointed  general  by 
the  Second  Continental  Congress, 
was  so  pleased  that  he  chose  Robert 
as  one  of  his  aids,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel. 

Fame  and  reputation  rapidly  in- 
creased after  this.  He  discharged 
his  duties  with  skill  and  energy,  and 
became  so  endeared  to  the  heart  of 
Washington,  that  to  keep  him  near 
him  he  assigned  to  him  the  office  of 
his  chief  secretary. 

Silas  Wentworth,  also,  distin- 
guished himself  for  valor  and  patriot- 
ism during  his  Canadian  expedition, 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  was  also 
chosen  one  of  the  "military  family" 
of  the  great  leader  with  the  same 
rank  as  that  of  Robert.  Thus  these 
two,  now  grown  to  manhood,  with 
men's  feelings  and  aspirations,  are 
again  brought  into  close  relationship  ; 
one  not  pleasant  to  either,  for  on  the 
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one  side    there   is  jealousy,  on   the 
other  distrust. 

Colonel  Hayden,  also  has  been 
busy  during  these  years  of  strife. 
First  in  active  service,  then  as  repre- 
sentative to  the  Second  Continental 
Congress;  now  as  a  major  general, 
under  Washington.  Phyllis,  untir- 
ing as  ever  to  do  some  good,  keeps 
as  near  to  her  father  as  he  will  allow, 
straining  every  energy  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  distress  among  the  poorly- 
clad  and  half-starved  army.  Inti- 
mately connected  with  her  is  her 
friend  and  co-laborer,  Mary  Car- 
lisle. This  young  lady  is  beautiful, 
educated  and  warm-hearted,  but  un- 
fortunately has  a  shallow  and  un- 
stable nature,  which  cannot  seem  to 
be  relied  upon  in  and  of  itself.  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  stronger 
character  of  Phyllis,  she  is  good  and 
an  efficient  aid,  but  left  to  herself  is 
apt  to  wander  off  into  bye  and  for- 
bidden paths. 

Robert  Graham  never  'forgot  the 
expressed  wish  of  Phyllis  Hayden, 
on  that  memorable  night  at  Phila- 
delphia, that  they  might  "sometime 
meet  again;"  and  during  the  four 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  that 
time,  he  has  contrived  to  meet  her 
many  times.  Between  himself  and 
Mr.  Hayden  a  firm  friendship  exists; 
and  between  the  young  couple,  a 
feeling  even  more  warm,  although  it 
is  as  yet  unexpressed.  The  old  feel- 
ing of  admiration  for  Phyllis  which 
fired  the  susceptible  breast  of  Silas 
Wentworth,  strange  to  relate,  in- 
creased rather  than  abated  with  the 
lapse  of  years.  He,  too,  sought  the 
society  of  Phyllis  whenever  occasion 
offered,  but  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment. The  realization  that  Robert 
was  preferred  before  him,  was  gall  and 
wormwood  to  his  soul,  and,  simple 
dislike  soon  developed  into  positive 
hatred.  Maddened  with  jealousy, 
he  at  length  transferred  his  atten- 
tions to  Mary  Carlisle.  That  young 
lady,  long  a  silent  admirer  of  Silas, 
readily  yielded  her  affections  to  his 
keeping.      His  jealousy   must    have 


made  him  mad;  else  he  never  would 
have  committed  the  act  which  was 
the  first  step  toward  his  downfall. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  after  this 
that  the  social  world  was  startled  by 
a  terrible  scandal  in  which  Silas 
Wentworth  and  Mary  Carlisle  figured 
prominently.  General  Washington, 
pained  and  disgusted  with  the  sick- 
ening details,  could  only  discharge 
one  who  had  so  disgraced  himself 
and  those  with  whom  he  was  associ- 
ated. Furious  that  affairs  had  taken 
such  a  turn,  Silas  left  the  vicinity  for 
pastures  new.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, leave  the  army.  He  loved  his 
country  as  well  as  was  possible  for 
such  a  character,  and  was  also  zeal- 
ous of  keeping  up  his  political  influ- 
ence, which  was  the  means  by  which 
he  expected  to  rise  to  fame  and  for- 
tune. So,  while  he  remained  a  sol- 
dier, doing  very  good  service  for  his 
country,  he  was  yet  exercising  his 
powers  of  intrigue,  for  which  he  al- 
ready enjoyed  an  unenviable  reputa- 
tion, in  bitter  opposition  to  Wash- 
ington and  his  associates.  Especially 
rancorous  was  his  hatred  toward 
Robert  Graham  and  the  Hayden 
family.  To  his  distorted  vision,  they 
were  the  prime  factors  of  the  troubles 
which  had  come  upon  him. 

His  dishonorable  relations  with 
Mary  Carlisle,  once  brought  to  pub- 
lic notice,  he  had  no  further  use  for 
her,  and  the  poor  girl  was  left  to  her 
fate.  Bitter,  indeed,  would  have 
been  her  condition,  had  not  the  kind 
heart  of  her  former  companion  and 
friend  interfered  in  her  behalf. 
Shocked  and  pained  as  Phyllis  had 
been  with  the  conduct  of  Mary,  she 
would  not  leave  her  to  suffer,  unaid- 
ed, but  quietly  visited  and  ministered 
to  her,  so  long  as  the  unhappy  girl 
stood  in  need  of  her  aid.  This  was 
not  long,  for  within  a  few  months, 
death  came  to  the  release  of  the  be- 
trayed and  forsaken,  and  one  more 
crime  was  laid  by  society  at  the  door 
of  Silas  Wentworth. 

Two  years  of  struggle  and  blood- 
shed; of  untold  suffering  and   hard- 
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ships  now  passed  over  the  heads  of 
the  devoted  colonists.  Within  this 
time  the  hearts  of  the  struggling 
army  had  been  cheered  by  the  advent 
of  the  illustrious  La  Fayette,  and 
Pulaski  and  later  by  the  French 
forces  under  D'  Estaing.  They  had 
also  been  made  to  burn  with  shame, 
and  tremble  with  sorrow  by  the  base 
act  of  the  traitor,  Arnold.  But  1781 
saw  the  hitherto  disheartened  men 
taking  new  courage  and  gathering 
their  energies  and  forces  for  a  final 
great  struggle,  where  "liberty  or 
death' '  should  be  the  war  cry  of  every 
soul. 

The  main  forces  were  being  con- 
centrated in  the  vicinity  of  York- 
town.  Thither  Robert  Graham,  in 
command  of  a  company  of  light  in- 
fantry, under  the  direction  of  La 
Fayette,  was  ordered.  It  was  now 
some  weeks  since  Robert  had  seen 
Phyllis,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
depart  on  his  momentous  journey 
without  coming  to  some  permanent 
understanding  with  her.  In  their 
relations  together  as  co-workers  in  a 
common  cause,  he  had  learned  to 
love  the  amiable  girl  with  a  pure  and 
lasting  affection,  yet  never  had  a 
word  escaped  his  lips  on  the  subject. 
With  difficulty  he  procured  an  hour's 
leave  of  absence,  and  he  lost  no  time 
in  repairing  to  her  place  of  abode. 
He  found  Phyllis  surrounded  by  a 
bevy  of  young  women,  all  busily  em- 
ployed in  preparing  clothing  for 
the  needy  army.  An  exclama- 
tion of  delight  burst  from  their  lips 
as  he  entered,  for  he  was  well-known 
to  many  of  them,  and  a  general 
favorite. 

But  how  to  manage;  he  must  see 
Phyllis  alone,  and  there  was  no  time 
to  lose.  There  was  nothing  lor  him 
but  to  put  on  a  bold  front.  So, 
after  a  few  pleasantries  with  those  as- 
sembled, he  said: 

"Miss  Phyllis,  I  would  like  to  see 
you  alone  a  moment  if  it  is  conven- 
ient." 

"Oh,  you  have  a  message  from 
papa,"    said  the  unsuspecting   girl, 


and  at  once  led  the  way  from  the 
room  with  a  smile  and  "excuse  me, 
ladies,"  as  she  withdrew. 

With  a  smile  and  a  military  bow 
to  the  assembled  belles,  Robert  fol- 
lowed his  leader  through  the  hall  and 
into  the  parlor.  Once  inside,  he 
closed  the  door  and  turned  the  key. 
In  answer  to  her  look  of  astonished 
inquiry  he  smiled  and  said  in  explan- 
ation; "In  case  any  of  your  inquisi- 
tive friends  might  intrude.  State 
secrets,  you  know,  brook  no  inter- 
ference. ' ' 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  then  con- 
tinued. "Now  tell  me  what  news  of 
papa,  I  have  not  seen  or  heard 
from  him  for  so  long;  I  have  been 
very  anxious." 

"Your  father  is  well,  sends  his 
dearest  love,  and  will  try  to  see 
you  today." 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad,"  with  a  sigh 
of  relief,  and  wondering  what  other 
question  could  be  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  the  precautions 
he  had  taken.  She  motioned  Robert 
to  be  seated.  He  shook  his  head, 
"Nay,  Miss  Phyllis,  I  will  not  sit 
down;  at  least  not  at  present.  The 
business  I  have  come  upon  does  not 
concern  your  father;  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  army  or  the  war;  it 
pertains  to  myself,  perhaps,  to  one 
other." 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly, 
but  said  nothing,  as  she  knew  not 
what  she  could  say. 

"Phyllis,"  he  said  suddenly,  "I 
am  ordered  to  Virginia." 

The  announcement  came  like  a 
shock  to  Phyllis.  Her  face  paled 
and  she  clasped  her  hands  together 
involuntarily  as  though  in  sudden 
pain,  but  she  could  only  murmur  as 
she  strove  for  calmness. 

"At  once — and — will  it  be  for 
long?" 

"We  start  within  an  hour;  for  how 
long  our  heavenly  Father  alone 
knows.  But  I  could  not  go  without 
seeing  you  once  again.  Phyllis,  you 
are  the  only  woman  for  whom  I  have 
ever  had  even  a  passing  fancy.      My 
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admiration  for  your  character  has 
grown  in  depth  and  volume  until  I 
truly  and  honestly  say  I  love  you 
with  a  deep  and  fervent  love,  and 
would  fain  make  you  my  own  forever. 
Look  up,  Phyllis,  and  tell  me  if  I 
am  to  go  forth  in  my  country's  cause 
happy  in  the  assurance  of  your 
love,  or  miserable  in  the  thought 
that  my  dearest  hopes  can  never  be 
realized." 

As  he  spoke,  he  gently  took  her 
hands,  which  had  covered  her  burn- 
ing face,  in  his  own,  and  strove  to 
look  into  the  truthful  eyes  wherein 
he  knew  he  should  be  able  to  read 
his  fate.  Those  eyes  he  soon  saw 
were  dim  with  tears,  and  he  exclaim- 
ed, '  'You  are  weeping — have  I  offend- 
ed? Forgive  me,  I  should  not  have 
been  so  abrupt." 

"No,  no,  not  offended,  I  am  only 
— happy — I  believe " 

"And  you  love  me?  Phyllis, 
Phyllis,  do  not  trifle  with  me!" 

"Trifle!  —  oh,  Robert,  with  so 
sacred  a  thing  as  a  human  heart!  I 
do  love  you,  I  believe  I  have  done 
so  from  our  first  meeting.  I  shall 
never  change,  come  weal  or  woe. 
But  papa,  Robert ' ' 

"Has  already  consented.  And 
now,  I  will  sit  down  for  a  very  few 
moments.  I  have  much  to  say,  and 
our  time  is  short.  Would  this  cruel 
war  was  over  that  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  always  by  your 
side."  He  sat  down,  drawing  Phyl- 
lis beside  him.  There, for  a  brief  half 
hour,  the  young  lovers  enjoyed  their 
new-found  happiness;  planning  for 
the  cause  they  loved  so  well,  and 
their  own  future  when  the  strife 
should  be  ended.  Then  came  the 
cruel  parting;  but  both  were  brave 
and  hopeful,  and  their  faith  tempered 
their  grief.  >  The  last  moment  had 
come,  when  Phyllis  said: 

"Robert,  take  off  your  sword." 

"Why,  dearest?" 

"That  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
and  honor  of  buckling  it  on  you.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  omen." 

"Anything  to  give  you  pleasure," 


said  Robert,  as  he  complied  with  her 
request.  She  knelt  before  him,  and 
with  the  greatest  nicety  and  dexteri- 
ty buckled  the  sword  into  its  proper 
place,  and  as  Robert  raised  her  from 
her  kneeling  posture  for  a  final  em- 
brace she  whispered,  "God  bless 
you,  my  dearest  Robert,  and  bring 
you  safely  back  to  your  Phyllis." 

'  'Amen,' '-  was  the  fervent  response, 
and  Robert  tore  himself  away  and 
was  gone. 

Phyllis  ran  to  her  room  and  bathed 
her  flushed  face  before  presenting 
herself  again  to  her  friends.  Her 
heart  was  in  a  wild  tumult;  but  it 
it  was  from  joy,  not  grief.  In  answer 
to  the  look  of  mute  inquiry  which 
greeted  her  return  to  the  sewing 
room,  she  merely  said:  "The  New 
York  regiments  are  ordered  south, 
and  Mr.  Graham  came  to  prepare 
me  for  a  visit  from  papa,  who  goes 
with  them,  and  must  see  me  today 
or  not  at  all.  I  must  ask  you  to  ex- 
cuse me  while  I  prepare  some  things 
for  him  to  take  with  him." 

The  explanation  seemed  quite  sat- 
isfactory, for  the  conversation  at 
once  veered  around  to  the  new  turn 
things  had  taken,  and  busy  tongues 
found  plenty  to  speculate  about, 
while  busy  hands  kept  time  in  fash- 
ioning much  needed  garments  for 
fathers,  husbands,  brothers  and 
lovers. 

^  ^  >f:  ^  H<  ^  5f: 

The  war  is  ended.  The  bitter 
struggle  for  liberty  has  culminated 
in  the  Free  and  United  States  of 
America.  The  great  and  loyal  heart 
which,  with  the  blessings  of  Heaven, 
guided  the  puny  forces  of  the  colon- 
ies to  this  glorious  ending  has  been 
called  by  a  grateful  people  to  accept 
of  the  greatest  gift  in  their  power  to 
bestow.  There  are  many  sad  hearts 
in  the  new  commonwealth,  for  thou- 
sands of  their  loved  ones  lie  low  in 
dust.  Many  homes  are  desolate  and 
the  sob  of  the  widow  and  orphan  are 
heard  in  the  land.  Yet  peace  and 
freedom  are  here,  and  the  thought 
of  how  glorious  was  their  death,  will 
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be  as  a  Balm  of  Gilead  to  the  bruised 
heart  and  the  torn  spirit. 

There  are  some  hearts  which  are 
infinitely  happy,  for  their  loved  ones 
have  been  restored  to  them.  Among 
these  are  Phyllis  and  Robert.  Ere 
long  a  quiet  wedding  took  place, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  their 
happiness  is  as  complete  as  is  possible 
in  this  mortal  life. 

One  cannot  but  be  impressed  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  lives  of  the 
two  men,  Robert  Graham  and  Silas 
Wentworth,  have  influenced  each 
other,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  to 
the  bitter  end.  Hardly  could  two 
natures  be  more  different,  the  one 
devoting  himself  wholly  and  solely 
to  the  good  of  others,  the  other 
straining  every  effort  for  self-ag- 
grandizement. Yet,  so  far  as  one 
would  notice  casually,  both  were 
equally  favored  by  fame  and  fortune. 

After  the  war,  both  men  betook 
themselves  to  the  study  of  law.  Both 
were  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar 
about  the  same  time.  Both  were  re- 
turned as  members  of  Congress  when 
that  body  was  established.  They 
were,  however,  of  different  political 
beliefs;  Robert  being  a  strong  ad- 
herent of  Federalism,  Silas  equally 
determined  as  a  Republican. 

The  time  was  near  at  hand,  how- 
ever, when  true  worth  and  sterling 
integrity  would  rear  its  head  above 
the  dead  bodies  of  selfishness,  greed 
and  intrigue. 

When  the  great  Washington  was 
called  to  lead  the  nation,  his  old 
companion  and  friend  was  exalted  to 
the  head  of  the  treasury.  Here  the 
brilliant  talents  and  pure  patriotism 
of  Robert  Graham  shone  with  their 
brightest  lustre.  By  his  adroit 
management  and  wise  policy,  the 
bankrupt  country  and  treasury  were 
soon  restored  to  a  solid  financial 
basis,  and  their  departed  credit  re- 
stored. When,  after  two  successful 
terms  of  office,  a  provisional  army 
was  organized,  and  Washington 
called  to  the  generalship,  he  would 
only  accept  on  condition  that  Robert 


Graham  should  be  placed  second  in 
command.  Thus,  in  all  his  political 
life,  did  the  Father  of  his  Country 
delight  in  having  near  him  the  hero 
of  this  romance  of  real  life. 

The  ambition  of  Silas  Wentworth, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  Washington, 
aspired  to  the  Presidency.  So  cun- 
ningly did  he  work  for  himself,  that 
he  failed  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purposes  by  the  merest  chance. 
As  it  was,  he  received  the  second 
highest  position  in  the  land.  He 
did  not  honor  his  trust,  however,  for 
his  social  life  was  of  so  debased  and 
corrupt  a  nature,  that  it  affected  his 
reputation  in  all  things;  so  that  when 
his  term  of  office  expired,  the  nation 
drew  a  breath  of  relief  as  his  polluted 
person  withdrew  into  comparative 
obscurity  once  again.  From  this 
time  his  career  was  a  downward  one. 
Naturally  irascible,  his  nature  had 
become  soured  and  embittered  by 
his  own  excesses.  He  seemed  now 
to  find  his  only  pleasure  in  devising 
plans  for  the  downfall  of  his  imagi- 
nary enemies.  Through  these  efforts 
a  political  quarrel  was  begun  be- 
tween himself  and  Robert  Graham. 
The  latter  bore  with  his  abuse  as 
long  as  human  nature  would  hold 
out,  then  turned  upon  him  and  in 
scathing  terms  denounced  him  as  a 
liar,  a  libertine  and  a  scoundrel. 
This  was  considered  by  Silas  suffi- 
cient cause  for  an  "affair  of  honor," 
and  he  challenged  Robert  at  once  to 
fight  a  duel.  Naturally  enough, 
Robert  refused  to  resort  to  so  bar- 
barous a  method  of  settling  a  diffi- 
culty. Silas  continued  his  insults 
and  importunities.  Robert's  politi- 
cal friends  urged  him  to  meet  the 
villainous  denouncer,  as  the  only 
means  of  ending  the  controversy. 
He  finally  consented  to  meet  him, 
but  avowed  to  the  last  that  he  would 
fight  no  duel.  Silas  was  made  aware 
of  these  facts,  and  had  he  been  an 
honorable  man,  would  have  come  to 
terms  with  his  adversary  by  arbitra- 
tion or  some  other  Christian  method. 
But  no;  the  hatred  he  felt  tor  Robert 
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had  been  growing  year  by  year  until 
it  was  too  deep-rooted  to  be  eradi- 
cated. It  must  be  war  to  the  death, 
and  no  quarter. 

Why  go  into  the  details  of  the 
brutal  scene  which  followed?  Every 
student  of  American  history  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  story  of  the  murder 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  by  that  vil- 
lain of  deepest  dye,  Aaron  Burr. 
They  know  how,  when  the  fatal  sig- 
nal was  given,  Hamilton  discharged 
his  pistol  into  the  air,  while  Burr, 
true  to  the  savage  instincts  of  a  de- 
praved nature,  took  deadly  aim  at 
his  unwilling  opponent.  They  can 
tell  how,  on  the  day  following,  sur- 
rounded by  his  faithful  wife  and  lov- 
ing children,  his  pure  spirit  took  its 
flight  back  to  Him  who  gave  it, 
there  to  await  the  final  judgment  of 
the  just  and  the  unjust. 

We  will  not  try  to  depict  the  sor- 
row of  Robert's  family  and  friends 
at  the  tragic  ending  of  his  useful  life. 
A  nation  bowed  its  head  in  grief,  and 
did  honor  to  its  dead  hero.  One 
more  scene  of  this  drama  of  human 
life,  and  we  will  drop  the  curtain  for 
the  present. 

In  a  tumble-down  hovel  in  the 
outskirts  of  New  York  City  lay  an 
old  man,  tossing  in  the  delirium  of 
fever  upon  a  poor  and  dirty  pallet. 
Around  him  were  evidences  of  ex- 
treme poverty,  filth  and  neglect.  A 
slatternly  woman  of  middle  age, 
bearing  traces  on  her  face  of  early 
beauty,  but  marred  by  signs  of  dis- 
sipation and  want,  was  the  only  other 
occupant  of  the  room.  The  day 
was  cool,  and  she  sat  huddled  over 
a  small  fire,  striving  to  secure  the 
warmth  that  was  not  afforded  by  her 
worn  clothing.  Ever  and  anon  she 
took  sips  from  a  black  bottle,  and 
even  tried  to  force  a  few  drops  into 
the  mouth  of  the  suffering  man,  at 
times  when  the  delirium  was  so 
intense  that  he  became  unmanageable. 
Startled  by  a  knock  at  the  battered 
door,  she  whisked  the  bottle  out  of 
sight,  pulled  off  a  ragged  apron  and 
flung  it  into  a  corner,  then  opened 


the  door.  Overcome  by  the  sight 
of  her  unusual  visitors,  the  woman 
spoke  not  a  word,  but  stood  gazing 
at  them  as  though  stupefied.  One 
of  the  two  ladies  spoke  to  her  kindly 
saying: 

"We  are  members  of  the  associa- 
tion called  the  'Daughters  of  the 
Republic'  We  have  been  told  that 
sickness  and  suffering  exist  in  this 
locality,  and  we  have  come  to  see  if 
we  can  be  of  any  assistance." 

The  volubility  of  the  woman  re- 
turned at  once.  "Oh,  ma'am," 
she  exclaimed,  "they  told  you  right. 
He  is  bad,  very  bad — and  we  have 
had  nothing  to  eat  in  the  house  for 
two  days.  He  talks  so,  ma'am,  all 
about  murders  and  such  things,  it 
would  make  your  blood  go  cold  just 
to  hear  him.  He  has  given  me 
many  a  hard  blow  and  cruel  word, 
ma'am,  but  I  could  not  leave  him  to 
die  alone,  after  what  has  passed,  I 
couldn't,  I  couldn't — ." 

And  the  poor  creature  sat  down 
on  a  stool,  rocking  to  and  fro,  sob- 
bing as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

While  the  two  ladies  were  un- 
loading the  basket  they  had  brought 
with  them,  she  went  on. 

"You  see,  ma'am,  I  thought  it 
would  have  been  different  if  the 
little  one  had  lived;  oh,  she  was  a 
beauty,  ma'am,  with  blue  eyes,  like 
his,  and  yellow  hair  like  mine  used 
to  be.  But  she  died  and  then  that 
wicked  French  woman  stepped  in, 
and  he  did  not  care  for  me  any 
more.      I  wanted  to  kill  her  but — . " 

"My  good  woman,"  said  the  elder 
lady,  whom  she  had  addressed, 
"calm  youself  and  let  us  see  if  we  can 
not  do  something  for  the  poor  suf- 
ferer." 

As  they  approached  the  wretched 
bed,  an  appalling  sight  met  their 
view.  The  pallid  being  writhing 
upon  it  bore  little  resemblance  to  a 
human  creature.  He  was  thin  to 
ghastliness.  His  grizzled  hair,  long 
and  unkempt,  hung  about  his  face  in 
wild  disorder.  Upon  his  counte- 
nance, the  unmistakable  signs  of  vice, 
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dissipation,  want  and  pain  were 
plainly  visible.  There  is  little 
wonder,  Phyllis  Graham,  that  you 
do  not  recognize  in  the  wreck  before 
you,  the  destroyer  of  your  home  and 
happiness!  But  not  so  with  him. 
As  his  restless  eyes  fall  upon  her, 
there  is  a  slight  gleam  of  intelligence 
visible.  The  vices  and  crimes  of 
thirty  years  fall  away  from  him,  and 
he  cries:  "I  will  have  you  Robert 
Graham.  You  think  to  escape  me, 
with  your  fine  Christian  theories,  but 
I  will  have  you.  You  have  been  a 
thorn  in  my  side  since  I  first  laid 
eyes  upon  you;  I  shall  pluck  it  out 
— pluck  it  out — and  then  who  shall 
say  nay  to  my  ambition  and  my 
wishes!     I  will — I — " 

This  tirade  died  away  in  indistinct 
murmurs,  and  the  sick  man  sank 
back  exhausted.  When  it  dawned 
upon  Phyllis  Graham  that  this  was 
the  murderer  of  her  husband  whom 
she  had  come  to  succor,  her  heart 
seemed  to  cease  beating,  and  her 
blood  freeze  within  her  veins.  Thirty 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  fatal  day 
when  he  was  brought  to  his  home 
wounded  unto  death  by  this  same 
man.  The  gold  of  her  hair  was 
nearly  all  silver  now,  and  on  her  face 
were  lines  of  care  and  suffering;  but 


in  her  heart,  fresh  and  green,  she 
still  treasured  the  memory  of  her 
noble  husband.  Her  first  impression 
was  to  flee  from  a  presence  so  de- 
based and  hateful;  but  her  genuine 
charity  over-mastered  the  feeling  and 
she  resolved  to  do  what  was  possible 
for  even  him,  and  leave  the  sequel 
with  God.  She  had  turned  aside, 
her  friend  with  her,  at  the  first 
words.  When  he  finished  there  was 
complete  silence  for  a  few  moments. 
The  attendant  crept  quietly  to  the 
bed,  thinking  him  asleep.  One  look 
at  his  face,  pale  and  set,  and  she 
gave  a  piercing  scream.  The  two 
women  hastened  toward  her. 

'  'Oh  what  is  the  matter  with  him !' ' 
she  exclaimed.  "He  is  worse.  I 
will  take  this  money  you  gave  me, 
and  run  round  the  corner  for  Dr. 
Alton." 

"He  has  no  need  for  a  doctor," 
said  Phyllis.  "He  is  past  all  human 
help." 

"What  do  you  mean,"  screamed 
the  woman. 

"He  is  dead,"  said  the  younger 
woman,  in  a  low  voice. 

"With  the  brand  of  Cain  upon  his 
brow,"  said  Phyllis.  "The  Lord  be 
merciful  to  him.  Elizabeth,  let  us 
go."  Beulah. 
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VALEDICTORY. 

This  day  marks  the  close  of  an 
eventful  past.  None  of  us  nine 
months  ago  could  have  hoped  to 
forecast  what  has  since  then  taken 
place.  But  we  bethought  ourselves 
of  the  consequences  of  past  inaction 
and  were  not  unmindful  of  the  com- 
ing perils.  With  firm  resolutions 
and  an  abiding  faith  in  the  success  of 
industry,  we  took  the  field  and  none 
but  those  who  have  participated  can 
know  the  experiences  of  the  strug- 
gle. Minutes,  hours  passed;  and 
like  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  left 
impress   on  a    few,  but  passed    into 


the  unthought-of,  and  unimproved 
of  many.  The  sun  did  light  the 
world  to  let  us  try  our  fortunes  for 
one  brief  while  and  was  gone;  and 
as  the  curtain  rose  and  fell  and  we 
were  left  in  contemplation  of  the  im- 
portant part  we  played,  we  saw  that 
we  were  unable  unaided,  to  act  well 
our  parts;  we  saw  that  knowledge  to 
be  had,  was  not  as  flowers  spread  in 
profusion  upon  an  open  field  before 
us,  but  a  massive  boulder  on  whose 
rugged  surface  we  were  with  the 
chisel  of  persistency  to  carve  our 
names. 

Before  all  this  we  could  with  grace 
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do  nothing  but  acknowledge  our 
littleness.  The  rock  of  intelligence 
grew  as  our  minds  broadened,  and 
we  saw  that  we  could  not  encompass 
it.  Upon  our  field  of  operation 
there  may  be  those  whose  ambitions 
are  not  realized,  but  their  hopes 
need  not  be  shattered.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  any  from  such  surround- 
ings as  we  have  had,  should  emerge 
unbenefitted.  The  severity  of  a  con- 
flict is  measured  in  part  by  the  fallen 
heroes;  and  the  slight  disappoint- 
ment of  some  of  us  bespeak  for  the 
successful  a  more  honorable  triumph. 

Have  I  dwelt  too  long  upon  the 
darker  side?  No!  Where  much  is 
given  much  is  expected,  and  we 
should  not  rest  with  small  achieve- 
ments or  survey  unconcerned  the 
past  unprofitably  spent.  The  pro- 
gress of  a  civilization  is  judged  by 
the  eminence  of  its  brightest  sons, 
and  we  are  too  apt  to  hide  our  ig- 
norance beneath  their  banner,  and 
claim  the  honor  due  them  alone.  It 
will  not  do;  let  us  not  be  deluded  by 
the  false  cry  of  progress.  Had  we 
the  best  intelligence  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  aye  of  the  darkest  ages, 
many  of  us  would  stand  on  higher 
levels.  It  is  true  that  the  present 
age  is  marching  to  new  conquests  in 
the  world  of  thought.  We  are  in 
the  procession,  but  let  us  remember 
that  what  intelligence  we  possess,  is 
the  fruits  of  others'  labor,  and  if  we 
would  claim  the  honor  of  progres- 
sion, we  must  erect  a  monument  not 
modeled  by  another's  genius.  To 
prepare  for  this  has  been  the  object 
of  our  past  endeavors;  to  accomplish 
it,  is  our  future  aim. 

There  is  room  for  improvement  in 
every  sphere:  the  painter's  brush  can 
be  wielded  with  better  skill;  the  me- 
chanic has  not  reached  perfection; 
nature  in  all  her  wondrous  beauty 
stands  out  for  investigation.  Human 
nature,  and  its  proper  development, 
is  just  now  receiving  the  deepest 
thought.  Observers  of  its  history 
have  marked  its  defects,  and  assert 
that   with   intellectuality  there    must 


be  linked  morality;  that  man,  in  or- 
der to  know  his  and  his  neighbors' 
equality  and  his  own  destiny,  must 
know  his  relation  to  his  Creator. 
And  hence  we  have  the  system  ot 
which  we  ourselves  are  representa- 
tives. Theological  seminaries  are 
few,  and  our  present  laws  exclude 
from  our  schools  every  vestige  ot 
religious  instruction;  but  where  this 
training  is  given,  its  wholesome 
effect  commends  it  to  the  thoughtful, 
and  in  it  we  see  a  principle  destined 
to  stand  high  in  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  the  future.  We  as  repre- 
sentatives of  this  College,  should  go 
out  reflecting  the  light  which  we 
have  received,  ennobling  our  fellows 
by  curbing  selfishness,  and  scatter- 
ing seeds  of  generosity  and  honest 
industry. 

Not  all  of  our  past  has  been  diffi- 
culties. Ever  will  I  cherish  with 
deep  affection,  the  association  with 
my  schoolmates.  Since  first  the 
word  of  welcome  struck  my  ear, 
warmth  and  kindness  have  been  their 
share  for  me,  and  I  have  found 
pleasure  in  our  social  intercourse. 
Today  we  stand  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  practical,  and  many  and  vari- 
ous are  the  ways  we  go.  Perhaps 
ere  long  our  closest  friends  unsolaced 
and  alone  may  be  tossing  upon  the 
troubled  sea  of  misfortune.  Some 
may  be  borne  on  the  winds  of  fate 
to  success,  while  others  will    return. 

May  our  parting  be  not  a  separa- 
tion. May  the  ties  of  friendship  be 
not  broken,  but  increase  in  strength 
as  time  rolls  on,  to  be  a  spur  to 
action,  and  if  it  is  our  part  to  do 
battle  on  a  hotly  contested  field, 
thank  heaven  for  the  bcon.  To  all 
I  bid  an  affectionate  larewell. 

George    Welling. 


"Man  is  his  own  star,  and  the  soul  that  can 
Render  an  honest  and  a  perfect  man 
Commands  all  light,  all  influence,  all  fate; 
Nothing  to  him  falls  early  or  too  late, 
Our  acts  our  angels  are,  for  good  or  ill, 
Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 


THE  MEMENTO. 

A  TALE  OF   1777. 
I. 

Bright  o'er  the  earth  is  spread  the  blue  expanse, 

With  sun  emblazoned.      From  the  river  wide 

Rises  the  lazy  vapor,  spreading  out 

Its  haze  ethereal,  till  from  heavy  cloud 

It  shall  descend  in  drops  of  fresh' ning  rain. 

Proudly  the  old  oaks  stand  in  yonder  grove, 

With  waving  saplings  circling  them  about, 

Like  bending  courtiers  around  their  kings. 

The  running  rill  makes  sweetest  melody, 

And  joins  its  babbling  with  the  river's  roar; 

While  from  the  tree  tops  comes  the  garrulous  talk 

Of  robins,  mating  for  their  summer's  toil. 

Standing  without  the  line  of  stately  trees, 

Its  rude  stone  chimney  belching  vapor  forth, 

Its  slightly  sloping  roof  o'erlaid  with  earth, 

In  which  the  grass  and  flowers  profusely  grow, 

Stands  the  low  house  of  Joseph  Martineau. 

Its  logs  are  laid  in  careless  symmetry, 

With  chinking  which  can  scarce  forbid  the  air 

An  ingress  when  the  blasts  of  winter  blow. 

There  other  rude  and  rugged  huts  around 

Seem  counterparts  of  that  before  described. 

Such  was  the  scene  presented  to  the  view 

Of  those  who  walked  through  woods  and  pleasant  meads 

Near  Hudson's  flowing  tide.      Fort  Edward  stood, 

A  monument  to  warlike  strategy, 

Within  a  gun  shot  of  the  river's  brink; 

And  in  the  little  hamlets  thereabout 

The  people  loyal  to  their  country's  cause 

Had  their  abode.      And  mingled  with  the  rest, 

Were  some  who  looked  on  England's  iron  hand 

As  bearing  lawful  sway  o'er  subjects  gone 

From  their  allegiance  to  the  fountain  head 

Of  all  their  stream  of  life  and  civil  rights. 

It  was  the  month  of  May.      The  zephyrs  light, 
Sweet  with  the  perfume  of  the  violet  blooms, 
Whispered  of  peace,  like  breath  of  seraphim, 
Bringing  their  message  of  surcease  of  strife. 
Deceitful  promise!  which  the  clang  of  war 
Was  soon  to  prove  as  vain  as  willow  withes, 
Bound  round  the  limbs  of  Israel's  unshorn  judge; 
For  so  the  struggle  in  fair  freedom's  cause 
Would  burst  in  twain  the  olive  branch  of  peace. 
Within  the  house  of  Joseph  Martineau 
In  earnest  converse  stood  a  youth  and  maid. 
The  first,  in  captain's  regimentals  clad, 
Owed  his  allegiance  to  the  British  cause. 
Tall  was  his  form  and  strong  his  arm ;  his  eye 
Flashed  with  the  fire  of  noble  hardihood, 
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As  with  his  hand  upon  his  saber's  hilt 

He  answered  back  the  girl's  half-laughing  word 

Of  censure  for  the  course  Great  Britain  took 

To  bring  to  bay  the  Empire  of  the  West. 

Her  face  was  fair;  her  eyes  of  tender  brown 

Shone  o'er  her  cheeks  of  mingled  white  and  red 

Like  sunbeams  o'er  a  bank  of  roses.      Hair 

Of  glossy  black  hung  braided  to  her  waist; 

And  with  her  other  charms  was  that  of  form 

So  supple,  lithe  and  graceful  that  it  seemed 

A  poem  set  to  music;  such  a  one 

As  Venus  might  have  envied,  had  she  stood 

Beside  her,  claiming  admiration's  voice. 

"I  feel,"  she  said,  "like  one  who  has  been  placed 

On  board  a  ship  which  sails  toward  the  south, 

Through  tropic  climes,  and  in  the  heated  breath 

Of  hurricanes  which  bring  destruction  dire 

Upon  the  vessel  and  her  valiant  crew; 

While  you,  on  whom  I  set  my  loving  faith, 

Are  voyaging  toward  the  northern  clime, 

Where  sits  the  polar  bear  and  waits  his  prey, 

Where  streams  the  northern  sun  and  throws  its  light, 

Unwarming,  o'er  the  frozen  voyager, 

His  funeral  candle.      Our  two  paths  diverge 

From  this  hour  forth.     Oh,  shall  they  ever  meet? 

Shall  the  time  come,  when  wasteful  war  is  past, 

When  those  now  who  dissevered  watch  the  strife 

With  anxious  hearts,  shall  be  again  as  one?" 

"My  love,"  he  cried,  "dismiss  these  fearful  thoughts. 

And  think  of  this.     The  ship  in  which  you  sail, 

Far  from  the  lode-star  of  the  wintry  north, 

Will  yet  be  rescued  from  her  winding  course 

And  join  the  one  you  say  is  bearing  me. 

Then  shall  we  sail  to  eastern  paradise, 

Where  flowers  with  their  richest  perfume  load 

The  ambrosial  air.  which  answers  back  in  breath 

So  fragrant  that  the  traveler  lays  him  down 

And  fain  would  live  among  those  pleasant  scenes, 

Till  death  shall  claim  him.      Come,  my  dearest  Jean, 

Be  of  the  first  to  give  allegiance  due 

To  our  great  king.      My  furlough  ends  today, 

And  I  must  hasten  to  my  brave  command, 

To  join  the  expedition  from  the  north 

Which  Burgoyne  leads  against  the  stricken  bands 

Brought  to  oppose  his  march.      Fort  Edward  here 

Shall  early  fall  before  him.      All  the  troops 

Who  may  continue  in  their  unwise  course, 

Shall  taste  of  his  displeasure.      Can  it  be 

That  women  will  be  spared  indignities 

When  his  victorious  soldiers  throw  aside 

All  thought  of  womanhood  and  self-restraint, 

And  like  the  wild  waves  cast  upon  the  shore, 

O'erwhelm  all  who  oppose  their  fierce  desires? 

Await  me  here;  July  will  see  me  come, 
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In  victor's  wreath,  to  claim  my  sweetheart's  hand." 

She  answered,  "Not  till  freedom's  cause  is  won 

Shall  victor's  wreath  encircle  noble  brow. 

My  love,  I  would  that  you  were  e'en  as  I, 

Giving  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  right, 

And  not,  like  him  who  led  the  Persian  hosts 

Against  the  Greeks  at  old  Thermopylae, 

Striving  to  conquer  and  to  rule  by  force. 

England  may  see  the  error  of  her  way 

And  show  to  us  her  true  nobility 

By  giving  to  the  slave  his  lease  of  life 

As  in  the  myth  the  lion  spared  Androclus. 

Farewell,  and  when  I  see  you  here  again, 

Let  it  not  be  in  arms  against  my  friends, 

My  kindred,  and  my  country.      Come  to  me 

As  brother,  lover,  husband,  dearest  Paul, 

And  let  me  teach  you  how  to  love  the  cause 

For  which  I  willingly  would  lose  my  life!" 

He  kissed  her  lips;  then  sadly  shook  his  head, 

And  turned  away.      Paul  Creighton  sought  his  camp, 

And  she  returned  into  her  brother's  house. 

ii. 

Two  months  had  passed  away,  and  Burgoyne's  band 

Had  traversed  many  leagues  of  wood  and  dell 

Until  but  four  miles  lay  between  his  force 

And  Edward's  Fort.      The  patriot  garrison, 

Too  few  to  meet  the  victor  and  his  troops, 

Had  left  the  fort  and  gone  to  Albany, 

Where,  seeming  but  a  bank  of  earth  against 

The  ebbing  tide  of  ocean,  was  the  force 

Which  gallant  Schuyler  led  to  stay  the  march 

Of  the  intruding  British.      In  his  house 

Brave  Joseph  Martineau,  the  patriot,  sat, 

With  head  bowed  low  and  look  distrait.      His  eye 

Rested  upon  the  beauteous  form  and  face 

Of  his  pale  sister — pale  with  anxious  fear, 

Deep  grief,  and  loyal  love.     The  silence  sad 

Which  sat  upon  their  spirits,  seemed  to  tell 

What  neither  dared  to  say — that  they  must  part. 

"Oh,  Jean,"  he  sobbing  cried,  "why  do  you  leave 

Your  friends,  your  brother,  and  your  country's  cause, 

To  wander  in  a  devious,  darkened  way 

After  the  phantom  of  a  tyrant  love 

Which  cannot  give  you  joy!      Sad  images 

Arise  within  my  mind  as  now  I  look 

Back  to  the  time  when  mother  bade  us  stay 

In  loyal  truth,  our  country's  firmest  friends. 

Like  troubled  tree,  with  branches  waving  wild, 

Swept  by  the  angry  blast  and  stript  of  leaves, 

Its  fruit  and  seed  sown  broadcast  on  the  sod, 

But  its  strong  roots  still  firmly  fixed  in  earth, 

Has  stood  the  patriot  cause.      Now  may  we  see 

But  the  bare  branches.      Roots  and  fruit  and  seed, 
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Invisible,  are  still  beneath  the  soil, 

Ready  to  grow  to  new  and  stronger  life, 

And  strengthened  by  the  blasts  which  sway  the  limbs. 

So  shall  it  stand,  dear  Jean,  though  we,  its  leaves. 

Are  scattered  to  the  winds  and  find  our  graves, 

Unmarked  by  cross  or  stone.      You  choose  to  stay 

And  meet  vour  lover.      God  be  with  you  here; 

I  would  be  loth  to  turn  you  from  the  course 

Which  love's  sweet  duty  prompts  you  to  pursue. 

But  know,  my  Jean,  as  God  is  throned  in  heaven, 

High  o'er  the  tempests  of  this  mundane  sphere, 

Showing  his  features  in  the  blazing  sun, 

Kindling  the  lightning  with  His  angry  touch, 

Breathing  the  hurricane  on  sinful  men, 

Yet  sending  fresh' ning  showers  and  gentle  breath 

Of  zephyrs  on  the  weary  sons  of  worth, 

So  doth  he  rule  o'er  England  and  o'er  us, 

Promising  succor  to  the  helpless  one, 

And  to  the  tyrant,  death.     Be  not  of  those 

Who  look  upon  the  surface  and  behold 

The  tossing  waves,  the  billow-broken  bark, 

But  look  below  where  chain  and  anchor  lie, 

Fastening  the  vessel  to  her  harbor  sure, 

Where  she  is  safe  from  wave  and  wind,  nor  drifts 

On  to  the  sunken  rock  and  breaker  wild." 

He  rose  and  folded  her  in  his  embrace, 

Holding  her  close  against  his  beating  heart, 

And  kissing  oft  her  upturned,  tearful  face; 

While  through  her  sobs  she  set  his  heart  at  ease 

With  whispers  of  her  constant  loyalty 

To  him,  her  country,  and  her  soldier  love. 

Then,  taking  up  his  knapsack  and  his  gun, 

He  left  her  with  a  few  sweet,  farewell  words 

And  started  on  his  weary,  perilous  march 

To  Albany,  where  camped  the  patriot  troops. 

in. 

So  parted  these  two  orphans:  champions 

Of  liberty.      The  one  to  add  his  mite 

Unto  the  general  fund  of  bravery, 

Opposed  to  tyranny.     The  other,  led 

By  love's  o'erpowering  duty,  as  two  winds 

Which  blow  in  opposite  courses  fight  for  place, 

Till  one  gives  way  and  joins  its  conqueror. 

So  love,  the  powerful,  the  breath  of  God, 

The  strongest  and  the  tenderest  chain  which  binds 

The  captive  in  his  dungeon,  overcame 

All  outward  forms  of  fealty  in  her  mind, 

Leaving  the  substance  without  surface  show. 

Feeling  unsafe  to  stay  alone  at  home, 

She  made  her  brief  abode  with  one  who  dwelt 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  abandoned  fort. 

A  friend  of  royalty  was  she:  her  name, 

Madam  Racoulon.      From  the  time  when  war 
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First  spread  its  terrors  o'er  the  hapless  land, 
She  had  sustained  with  heart  and  voice  and  hope 
The  course  of  England.      Therefore,  when  the  girl 
Came  to  her  door  and  asked  for  sheltering  care, 
Till  Burgoyne's  force  should  occupy  the  fort, 
She  gladly  gave  consent;  for  now  she  hoped 
To  win  the  girl's  allegiance  to  the  cause 
For  which  her  lover  fought.      But  'twas  in  vain 
She  used  persuasive  words.      Professing  faith 
And  love  for  her  betrothed,  the  loyal  girl 
Swore  that  so  long  as  blood  remained  in  heart, 
Or  light  in  eye,  her  heart  and  eye  would  turn 
To  her  own  country,  though  the  welling  flood 
Of  heart  and  eye  should  flow  for  her  dear  Paul. 

The  night  wore  on;  and  Independence  Day 

Was  breaking  o'er  the  tops  of  eastern  hills, 

When  strange  sounds  fell  upon  the  sleeping  ears 

Of  Madam  Racoulon  and  her  fair  guest. 

At  first  the  appalling  crash  of  musketry 

Came  to  them  from  the  distance;  listening 

With  ears  and  hearts  alert,  they  heard  the  noise 

Of  horses'  rushing  feet.      Loud  warwhoops  then 

Told  that  their  visitors  were  not  of  those 

Who  make  of  warfare  honorable  work, 

Treating  their  captives  with  the  kindness  due 

From  foe  to  conquered  foe:  but  they  were  those 

Who,  like  the  sons  of  Ishmael  of  old, 

Turned  their  grim  hands  against  all  other  men, 

As  others'  were  'gainst  them.     The  cruel  tribe 

Who  knew  no  joy  but  slaughter,  and  no  fate 

For  captive  but  the  ax  and  scalping  knife. 

Then  rose  the  vivid  light  of  torches,  borne 

In  fiend-like  hands,  throwing  their  ghastly  glare 

On  faces  lurid  with  the  wrath  of  war, 

Reflecting  back  the  torches'  ruddy  flame 

In  blood-red  tints.     The  inmates  of  the  house 

Sprang  from  their  beds  and  donned  their  hasty  robes 

As  the  grim  savages  make  entry  there. 

No  words  spake  they — for  words  were  needed  not, 

To  express  the  mad  rage  burning  in  the  eyes 

Of  those  wild  human  beasts.     With  tomahawks 

Raised  high  in  air  the  swarthy  warriors  stood, 

Waiting  the  signal  for  the  massacre. 

Madam  Racoulon,  trembling  at  the  scene, 

Could  scarce  control  her  voice.     At  length  she  spoke 

In  a  commanding  tone:  "Lower  your  arms! 

The  house  in  which  you  stand  belongs  to  one 

Who  has  been  faithful  to  the  British  king, 

And  still  would  yield  the  full  tide  of  her  heart 

Upon  the  altar  of  fair  royalty. 

Brave  General  Frazer  is  my  cousin :  he 

Who  can  command  his  thousands  and  bring  down 

Upon  the  heads  of  those  who  injure  me 
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Or  that  girl  yonder,  direst  penalties; 

For  she  now  gives  her  heart 

Unto  the  cause  which  we  profess  to  love." 

A  moment  stood  the  marauders,  silent,  still, 

Awed  by  her  lofty  tone  and  gesture  calm ; 

So  stood  the  waves  of  Jordan's  rushing  tide 

Before  the  priests  who  bore  the  sacred  ark ; 

So,  too,  the  lions,  helpless  in  the  gaze 

Oi  Israel's  captive  prophet;  so  the  slave 

Cowered  before  old  Marius  as  he  stood 

A  prisoner  in  the  dungeon  at  Minturnae. 

But  in  the  face  of  fair  Jean  Martineau 

Struggled  the  fire  of  shame  with  the  chill  snow 

Of  mortal  fear.      Shame  conquered  fear  at  last, 

And  with  a  clear  voice  full  of  self-command, 

She  cried,  "Marauders,  do  your  worst  with  me! 

I  scorn  you  and  the  king  who  sends  you  here 

To  rob  and  murder  helpless  innocents, 

And  take  a  price  from  him  and  from  his  tools 

For  bloody  trophies  taken  from  the  heads 

Of  hapless  victims,  fallen  in  the  cause 

Of  blessed  freedom.     This  is  Freedom's  Day; 

One  year  has  passed  since  patriotic  men, 

Faithful  and  true  to  dearer  work  than  life, 

Declared  the  tyranny  of  England's  king 

Past  all  endurance.     Think  you  now  that  I, 

Born  of  the  blood  which  flows  in  patriots'  veins, 

Nourished  upon  the  food  which  patriots  take, 

Breathing  the  air  and  living  in  the  land 

Sacred  to  freedom — think  you  now  that  I 

Would  dare  profane  the  day  so  sanctified, 

And,  swearing  to  a  lie,  and  playing  false 

To  promises  I  gave  my  brother,  save 

My  worthless  life  from  your  bloodtnirsty  hands? 

No;  thus  I  fling  defiance  to  your  power, 

And  bid  you  do  your  worst."     The  spell  was  broke; 

Forward  the  Indians  rushed  with  one  accord 

And  seized  the  hapless  maiden.      Turning  out 

Of  one  low  door,  a  party  bore  her  thence, 

While  yet  the  others,  with  her  erstwhile  friend, 

Departed  through  the  woods;  by  different  routes, 

Each  picking  up  new  prisoners  on  the  way, 

The  two  made  march  for  Burgoyne's  hostile  camp. 

IV. 

The  day  dawned  bright  on  Burgoyne's  camp;  the  men 

Mingling  in  groups,  discussed  the  bitter  war, 

Its  likely  outcome,  and  the  several  griefs 

And  joys  they  should  encounter  at  its  close. 

Some  spoke  of  other  themes,  more  light  than  these, 

Of  various  recreations  which  they  hoped 

Would  be  their  lot  when  the  campaign  was  done, 

And  in  the  brilliant  city  of  New  York 

The  winter  passed  away.     Some  yet  there  were 
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Who  spoke  of  topics  deeper  and  more  sad, 

Yet  sweeter  in  their  sadness  and  their  depth. 

The  name  of  sister,  wife,  or  sweetheart  dear, 

Stirred  from  the  heart  an  echo  on  the  lips 

Of  these;  and  while  their  swarthy  faces  burned 

With  modesty  and  pleasure,  or  were  pale 

With  sickening  and  saddening  thoughts  of  woe, 

So  could  the  tides  of  hope,  of  love,  of  grief 

Be  traced  upon  their  features,  as  the  brush 

Of  master  artist  traces  out  the  faint, 

Soft  outlines  of  the  pictured  face  of  Christ 

Or  martyred  saint.      'Mid  these  Paul  Creighton  stood, 

His  manly  face  now  blushing  scarlet  red, 

Now  taking  on  an  ashen,  pallid  hue, 

According  as  the  waves  of  feeling  ran 

From  pride  to  sorrow  in  his  beating  heart. 

The  talk  was  of  his  Jean,  "The  Rebel  Maid," 

As  she  was  styled  by  Creighton' s  soldier  friends; — 

Yet  was  the  title  strangely  out  of  tune 

With  the  sweet  music  of  her  lovely  life. 

So  thought  her  lover.     Standing  in  the  group 

Of  officers,  the  manliest  of  them  all, 

He  answered  them  with  praises  of  her  worth, 

Her  constancy  of  spirit,  and  her  heart, 

O'erflowing  with  the  kindliest  thoughts  and  acts, 

Which,  like  the  founts  that  make  the  river's  source, 

Poured  forth  to  vivify  the  thirsty  soil 

Of  human  life,  with  heavenly  happiness. 

Thus  spake  he  to  them,  as  with  easy  air 

He  stretched  his  limbs  upon  the  cushioned  sod, 

And  toyed  with  pebbles  lying  at  his  hand: 

"In  sleepless  nights,  when  worn  with  toil  and  care, 

You  lay  your  weary  bodies  on  the  ground, 

Wrapped  in  the  scanty  military  cloak, 

The  stars  your  sentinels,  the  moon  your  lamp, 

Lighting  you  to  the  realm  of  slumber  sweet, 

Which,  like  the  gray  mirage  of  desert  air, 

Fades  at  your  near  approach,  has  there  ne'er  come, 

Breathing  upon  your  spirits  sweetest  balm 

With  breath  of  innocence,  some  heavenly  sprite, 

Soothing  you  back  from  wearing  toil  and  care 

To  sweet  and  happy  realms  of  lassitude, 

The  portals  of  the  fairy  land  of  dreams? 

Has  it  not  seemed  to  you  in  times  like  these. 

As  if  the  voice  of  angel  or  of  God 

Had  fallen  on  your  spirits  like  the  grace 

Of  early  dews  on  drooping,  withered  plants, 

Whispering  to  your  heart  beats   'Peace  be  still! 

'Tis  I;  be  not  afraid!'      Have  you  not  felt 

The  calm  which  reached  the  ears  and  hearts  of  those 

Who  in  their  boat,  with  sinful,  trembling  fear, 

Saw  their  dread  Lord  approaching  on  the  sea, 

When  from  His  lips  came  forth  the  blessed  words, 

'  'Tis  I;  be  not  afraid!'     Oh,  comrades  brave, 
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Such  is  the  vision  ol  my  waking  hours 

And  sleeping  nights:  in  camp,  at  sentinels'  posts; 

Keeping  my  vigil  with  the  wandering  stars 

Or  pacing  the  broad  sweep  from  point  to  point 

Of  picket  guard,  to  hear  the  cry,  'All's  well!' 

Come  from  the  lips  of  guardians  of  our  peace; 

Then  has  there  stood  before  me,  in  the  light 

Of  rush  lamp  or  of  Cynthia's  silver  sheen, 

A  presence  like  the  angel  of  my  life, 

Breathing  the  words  of  solace  and  content, 

"Tis  I;  be  not  afraid!'      Methought  this    morn, 

When  fingers  of  Aurora  touched  the  East 

And  painted  it  with  varied  beauteous  tints, 

Which  blazed  the  path  before  the  rising  sun. 

Methought  that  then  there  came  before  my  sight 

This  blissful  vision,  sadder  than  her  wont, 

Whisp'ring  in  ears  still  heavy  with  their  sleep, 

Her  words  of  peace,  yet  with  a  strange  portent, 

Which  I  would  fain  forget,  but  must  recall." 

He  paused  a  moment;  from  the  reddening  east 

The  sun's  rays  shot  athwart  the  ethereal  blue, 

As  the  great  orb  appeared  above  the  tops 

Of  firs  and  pines.      The  brilliant  glory  shone 

On  tents,  on  arms,  on  caps,  on  crests  of  war, 

Flooding  with  beauty  all  the  implements 

Of  dire  destruction.      Filled  with  vaunting  pride, 

The  officers,  the  captain  in  their  midst, 

Lifted  on  high  their  caps;  and  with  a  shout 

For  England's  glory  and  her  puissant  power, 

The  welkin  rang  again.      But  whence  that  shout 

Which  rings  upon  the  air  and  seems  to  be 

An  echo  of  their  own?     Again  it  comes, 

Salutes  the  listening  ear,  and  dies  away 

To  be  renewed  again,  until  the  air 

Seems  rived  and  shaken  with  the  cutting  sound 

Of  ruffian  voices.      Now  comes  rushing'forth 

From  out  the  strips  of  woods  which  face  the  north, 

A  troop  of  savage  men.      Behind  them  come 

The  prisoners,  whom  their  rapacity 

Has  prompted  them  to  seize. 

Women  and  children,  and  old,  helpless  men 

Stand  among  these,  imploring  liberty 

And  safety  from  an  agonizing  death. 

Quick  as  a  flash,  the  lightning  of  the  eye 

Passed  down  the  line  of  officers,  who  stood 

Transfixed  with  rage  and  shame.      "Is  this  the  work 

Which  we  have  greeted  with  our  loyal  shouts, 

Giving  approval  to  the  fiendish  deeds 

Of  murderous  marauders?"      These  the  words 

Which  burst  like  thunder  from  their  clouded  lips, 

Following  the  lightning  flash  of  burning  wrath. 

An  instant  later,  sabres  leaped  from  sheaths, 

And  with  defiant  cries  the  men  sprang  forth 

To  execute  their  vengeance  on  the  heads 
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Of  the  marauders.      But  there  came  a  shout 

Of  resolute  command,  which  all  at  once 

Heard  and  obeyed.  "Halt!  Sheathe  your  reckless  swords! 

For  know  you  not  that  our  most  gracious  Prince — 

God  keep  his  life! — has  offered  to  these  men 

Reward  for  all  the  prisoners  and  scr.lps 

They  bring  into  our  camp?     Rebellion's  head 

W'll  ne'er  be  humbled  till  the  lawless  foes 

Of  England  pay  the  forfeit  with  their  lives." 

So  spake  the  officer;  then  turned  his  head 

To  where  the  Indians  stood  in  majesty 

Of  mute  expectancy.      "Your  prisoners," 

He  said.     Then,  walking  slowly  to  his  tent, 

Between  the  lines  of  officers  and  men, 

They  led  the  captives  forward  one  by  one. 

"Madam  Racoulon!"      "Silence!"  cried  the  guard, 

Checking  the  words  which  fell  from  Creighton's  lips. 

A  moment  stood  the  captain,  face  aghast 

With  passion.      Then,  with  hand  on  saber  hilt, 

He  faced  the  officer:  but  checked  himself 

And  stepped  back  to  his  place.      For  there  had  come 

Into  his  waking  vision  a  sweet  face 

And  voice  like  gentle  zephyr,  whispering, 

"Peace!  be  still."  *  *  * 

*  *  The  hateful  task  was  done. 

The  scalps  were  counted  and  the  prisoners  told, 
And  all  were  in  their  places,  save  but  one, 
Who,  pacing  back  and  forth  within  his  tent, 
Thought  on  the  scene  that  had  unnerved  him  quite. 
He  thought  on  all  the  cruelties  of  war, 
Harsh  and  revengeful,  even  at  the  best, 
Yet  doubly  so  when  savages  are  hired 
To  add  the  terrors  of  the  tomahawk 
And  scalping  knife  to  war's  most  bloody  deeds. 
He  thought  of  all  the  patience  and  the  faith, 
The  bravery,  the  wisdom,  and  the  worth 
Of  men  who  stood  for  Freedom,  and  who  fell, 
Rather  than  leave  her  cause.      He  thought  of  Jean, 
The  beautiful,  the  loyal,  and  the  kind, 
And  shuddered  at  the  thought  that  this  fair  girl, 
The  guardian  of  his  peace,  e'en  now  might  be 
A  victim  of  relentless  cruelty. 
As  o'er  his  spirit  came  the  vision  dread 
Of  bloody  trophies  and  of  hairless  heads, 
Red  with  the  blood  of  their  own  ghastly  wounds, 
He  shrieked  aloud,  and  rushing  from  his  tent, 
Passed  by  the  guards  who  would  have  barred  his  way, 
And  found  the  place  where  sat  the  prisoners. 

v. 

Madam  Racoulon  started  in  dismay 
At  sight  of  his  pale  face  and  shaking  knees. 
She  grasped  his  hand  and  peered  into  his  eyes, 
Which  swam  in  tears  yet  glowed  like  living  coals, 
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As  through  the  streams  of  water  thrown  aloft 

By  firemen,  gleams  the  raging  element. 

He  gazed  Into  her  face  with  searching  look 

As  if  he  fain  would  read  the  written  page 

Of  feeling  in  the  lines  about  her  mouth. 

Then  burst  he  forth  in  passionate  appeal, 

"Madam  Racoulon,  tell  me  of  my  Jean. 

The  life  I  live  is  but  a  living  death 

As  long  as  deep  uncertainty  abounds 

And  I  know  not  the  fate  of  one  more  dear 

Than  all  my  hopes  of  life.      Say,  where  is  she? 

Keep  me  not  in  suspense  and  cruel  dread. 

But  let  me  meet  the  fearful,  deadly  foe 

Of  fatal  tidings.      Dread  anxiety 

Is  worse  than  all  the  messages  of  ill 

That  reach  the  ears  of  men.     Vain  Damocles 

Knew  naught  but  happiness  until  he  saw 

The  tyrant's  sword  suspended  by  a  hair 

Over  his  couch.      But  if  that  hanging  sword 

Had  dropped  upon  him  instantaneously, 

He  had  escaped  the  terror  and  the  dread. 

Spare  me  the  agony 

Which  anxious  thoughts  and  dread  forebodings  give; 

And  I  will  bless  the  words  your  lips  shall  form, 

E'en  though  they  slay  me!"      Thus  he  rambled  on, 

His  wild  thoughts  urging  him  to  make  request 

While  yet  they  hindered  her  from  her  reply. 

At  length  she  stemmed  the  tide  of  inquiry 

And  by  the  brief  recital  of  her  tale 

Calmed  his  wild  outburst  to  a  show  of  grief 

Which  seemed  to  tear  his  heartstrings  all  apart. 

Love,  anguish,  terror,  dread,  and  manly  grief 

Were  the  emotions  traced  upon  his  face 

As  she  rehearsed  the  story.     When  she  told 

Of  Jean's  devotion  to  her  country's  cause, 

And  of  the  sad  effect  of  her  brave  words, 

He  sank  with  sobs  into  the  rude  settee. 

"My  Jean,  my  darling!"  moaned  he  mid  his  tears; 

"O  that  my  mind  had  followed  my  true  heart 

When  you  besought  me  to  give  up  the  strife, 

Fraternal,  deadly,  hateful,  ravenous; 

Would  that  my  soul  had  been  but  strong  enough 

To  sweep  aside  the  promptings  of  my  thought, 

And  help  me  make  and  keep  a  firm  resolve 

To  follow  you  and  yours  through  bitterness, 

The  envies  and  the  jealousies  of  war, 

And  brave  the  dangers  of  the  patriot  cause. 

Rather  than  give  my  soul,  my  mind,  my  strength. 

Unto  a  tyrannous  and  lawless  king 

Who  turns  to  poison  all  the  pleasant  springs 

Of  loyalty,  of  bravery,  and  zeal; 

Leading  his  subjects  to  the  butchery 

Of  men  more  brave  and  noble  than  themselves!" 

He  paused  and  looked  his  comrade  in  the  face: 
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His  flashing  eyes  foretold  what  he  would  say. 

Fierce  rang  his  voice;  "If  harm  has  come  to  her, 

No  more  will  I  debase  my  virile  strength, 

By  linking  it  with  fiendish  savagery. 

Rather  will  I  unsheathe  my  ready  sword 

In  the  defense  of  outraged  liberty, 

Who  looks  in  anguish  on  her  patriot  dead, 

And  feels  the  deathblow  as  if  aimed  at  her!" 

Too  loud  he  spoke.       The  sentinel  standing  near 

Had  brought  an  officer  within  the  sound 

Of  his  excited  voice.     The  two  rushed  in, 

And  ere  Paul  Creighton  could  unsheathe  his  sword 

Or  draw  his  ready  pistol  from  his  belt, 

The  manacles  were  placed  upon  his  hands, 

And  he  was  carried  to  the  barrack  cell 

To  wait  the  pleasure  of  his  general. 

Scarce  had  the  door  been  closed  upon  him  there, 

And  he  relinquished  to  his  burning  thoughts, 

When  burst  again  from  out  the  fringe  of  woods 

Before  the  hostile  camp,  that  fiendish  cry, 

Announcing  that  marauding  savages 

Had  come  with  other  victims  of  their  wrath. 

Into  the  presence  of  the  general 

The  fiends  were  ushered;  there  they  showed  the  fruits 

Of  their  most  cruel  raid ;  the  first,  a  maid 

Of  scarcely  fourteen  summers:  pale  her  face 

With  more  than  mortal  fear;  her  trembling  lips 

Gave  token  of  the  dreadful  agony 

Through  which  she  late  had  passed.       The  next,   a  man 

Of  fully  eighty  winters;  at  his  side 

His  faithful  wife  who  led  his  tottering  steps 

As  she  had  led  them  through  the  dreadful  march 

On  that  sad  morning.     Then  a  mother  came, 

Both  fair  and  young,  who  carried  on  her  arm 

Her  winsome  babe,  that  cooed  with  meek  delight 

And  reached  its  hands  to  grasp  the  epaulettes 

Upon  the  general's  shoulders;  laughing  loud 

In  memory  of  its  father,  who  that  night 

Had  left  his  home  and  joined  the  patriot  troops, 

At  Albany.      Madam  Racoulon  gazed 

With  earnest  eyes  upon  the  captive  band 

Then  turned  away  with  a  soul-shaking  sigh 

Half  of  despair  and  half  of  glad  relief, 

For  her  fair  friend  was  not  among  the  group. 

"Here,  more!"   The  gruff  words  came  in  broken  speech 

From  the  thick  lips  of  the  barbarian 

Who  led  the  murderous  force.      He  turned  his  belt, 

And  there  in  reddened  freshness,  dangling  wild, 

Were  seven  scalps.      With  deep,  despairing  cry, 

Madam  Racoulon  sprang  before  the  chiel 

And  seized  in  eager  hands  a  gory  scalp, 

With  tresses  of  luxuriant,  glossy  hair! 

One  glance  she  gave 

At  hair  which  her  own  hands  had  often  dressed, 
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Her  fingers  lingering  lovingly  therein, 

While  with  bright  laugh  the  innocent  young  girl 

Blushed  at  her  praises  of  its  loveliness; 

Then,  overcome  with  that  most  woful  sight, 

She  swooned  away. 

With  shamefaced  look  the  British  officers 

Restored  the  fainting  woman  to  her  life, 

And  as  she  gazed  upon  the  sickening  scene, 

She  moaned  aloud:   "Oh.  my  fair,  lovely  Jean; 

Was  it  for  this  I  watched  your  budding  life, 

And  witnessed  all  the  sweet  development 

Of  graces  both  of  body  and  of  mind? 

Was  it  for  this  I  watched  the  opening  rose 

Expanding  to  a  fresh,  young  loveliness, 

Only  to  see  it  blighted  when  its  bloom 

Was  at  its  best;  nor  sign  of  withering  change 

Had  passed  upon  it?' '    Still  the  officers 

Stood  with  their  gaze  directed  to  the  ground 

In  silent  shame,  while  in  her  sad  lament 

She  spoke  of  tyranny  and  cruelty, 

And  still  her  wildly  incoherent  speech 

Sounded  its  censure  to  the  British  cause. 

Madam  Racoulon  gained  the  general's  leave 

To  take  the  sad  memento  of  her  friend, 

And  thought  upon  the  way  to  break  the  news 

To  Jean's  heart-broken  lover. 

VI. 

Captain  Paul  Creighton,  sitting  in  his  cell, 

Had  heard  the  strange  sounds  of  the  hour  just  past. 

And  though  he  did  not  know  their  full  import, 

He  had  misgivings  that  they  harbored  ill 

To  him  and  his.      Impatiently  he  viewed 

His  manacles:  he  found  one  side  unlocked, 

And  with  an  easy  motion  of  his  hands 

He  freed  them;  with  a  clasp-knife  he  undid 

The  rude  doorlock: — he  was  at  liberty; 

He  needed  little  time 

To  reach  the  room  where  sat  the  prisoners. 

Like  the  gray  haze  which  gives  the  fatal  word 

Of  cyclone's  desolation  soon  to  come 

Upon  the  boundless  prairies  of  the  west, 

So  pallid  sorrow  sat  upon  the  face 

Of  Madam  Racoulon,  predicting  storm 

Of  news  which  was  to  ravage  his  whole  heart 

And  scatter  all  its  promises  abroad 

Like  prairie  herds  before  the  fire-fiend's  breath. 

He  caught  his  breath  with  quick,  convulsive  gasp, 

And  looked  upon  her  face  with  hopeless  dread. 

Yet  neither  spoke,  she  was  too  full  with  grief, 

And  he  with  apprehension.   Suddenly 

He  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  stray  tress,  which  hung 

Beyond  the  border  of  the  covering 

Beneath  which  she  had  hurriedly  bestowed 

The  relic  of  his  sweetheart.      Ere  her  hand 
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Could  grasp  it  .uxl  return  it  t<>  its  p] 

He  sci/rii  it  hastily  .mi i  drew  it  forth. 

The  (iorgon's  head  was  said  to  turn  to  stone 

The  one  thai  carelessly  but  looked  thereon: — 

Here  a  new  Gorgon  rose  before  tin-  sight 

<  >i  ( Ireighton,  who  bestowed  1  >ui  one  brief  glan<  e, 
And  heart  and  eye  were  turned  to  adamant, 

No  more  to  melt  m  streams  of  human  love 

<  h  fresh' ning  tears.     Without  a  word  of  grief 
Without  a  sigh,  without  a  soothing  sob, 

lie  held  the  sad  memento  to  his  breast, 

And  left  the  room.     So  passed  he  through  the  camp; 

And  when  one  came  that  would  oppose  his  com 

lie  seized  his  clasp-knife  in  his  dexter  hand 

And  waved  it  high  above  his  pallid  face, 

Then  brandishing  the  relic  of  his  love, 

He  reached  his  tent. 

His  pistols  and  his  saber  seized  h<-  then, 

And  .  lasping  them  about  his  manly  waist. 

lie  hastened,  unmolested,  to  the  tent 

(  M  his  superior  officer,  and  spoke 

In  husky  voice,  yet  with  full  self •<  ommand: 

"I  tender  you  my  resignation  now; 

No  more  I  fight  tor  England;  let  me  go." 
"A  traitor  to  his  country!  Capture  him! 
Was  the  command  tin-  astonished  general 

<  .aw  utterance  to.      Said  Creighton,  "Bv  mv  soul, 
The  first  man  that  I  feel  upon  my  arm 

1  .ms  down  to  hell!     The  bloodv,  haggard  corpse 

( )( my  lair  Jean  lies  reeking  in  its  gore, 

Slain  by  the  hand  ofsuch  as  you  and  these. 

And  by  this  holy  token  do  1  swear 

That  it  my  lite  endures  and  Strength  remains. 

The  forfeit  of  her  murder  will  he  paid; 
Thus  sin-  commands  me,  and  1  must  obey!'1 
lie  paused.     An  ashen  hue o'erspread  his  fa 
And  looking  forward  with  his  burning  eyes, 

lie  seemed  to  sec  that  vision   all  aflame 
With  angel  brightness;  and  the  softening  voice 
In  sweet  reverberation  seemed  to  say 
"Ah,  peace,  be  still!"     And  as  he  gazed  upon 
The  chastening  brightness  of  that  lovely  bee, 

lie  thought  to  hear  tin-  echo  n|  a  voice, 
"  'Tis  I,  be  not  ah  aid!"      A  moment  more 
He  looked  upon  the  vision:  then  with    head 
Bowed  low.  and  faltering  Step,  he  turned  aw 

The  officers  stood  still. 

Awed  by  his  look  of  grief,  nor  one  of  them 

Stood  in  his  way  or  stayed  hi-  -low  advance; 

And  soon  he  vanished  in  the  forest  shades 
Like  falling  star  which  sinks  behind  the  hill. 
No  more  to  make  the  glory  ^i  the  night: 
Or  like  the  brightness  from  his  wasted  lite 
***** 
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Ten  years  have  passed  away;  the  war  is  done, 

And  fruitful  peace  is  brooding  o'er  a  land 

Made  pure  with  patriot  blood;  and  now  we  stand 

Without  the  rude  and  lonely  house  where  first 

Our  story  opened.     Joseph  Martineau 

Has  met  a  soldier's  fate;  and  his  white  bones 

Rest  'neath  the  sod  within  an  unmarked  grave. 

We  lift  the  latch  and  tread  the  white  pine  floor. 

No  woman's  voice  is  heard,  nor  playful  shout 

Of  children,  leaping  through  the  rooms  like  lambs 

On  summer  hills.      'Tis  Independence  Day, 

And  yet  no  sound  of  pleasure  breaks  the  gloom 

To  give  an  echo  to  the  joyous  shouts 

And  boom  of  guns  along  the  Hudson's  brink, 

Where  stands  Fort  Edward.      Look  we  yet  again, 

And  see  a  man,  pale,  haggard,  and  with  locks 

Of  iron  gray,  that  hang  upon  his  neck 

And  temples,  like  a  glossy,  raven  mane, 

Sprinkled  with  flakes  of  snow.     We  cannot  think 

That  this  lone,  wretched  man  is  he  whom  once 

We  knew  as  Captain  Creighton;  for  he  seems 

No  more  like  Creighton  than  the  stricken  oak, 

Riven  with  lightning,  seems  the  one  which  stood 

In  sturdy  majesty  an  hour  before. 

On  this  day  comes  to  him  the  memory 

Of  all  his  sufferings  in  the  lonely  past. 

And  with  distinct  and  clear  realitv 

He  views  the  dreadful  happenings  of  the  day 

Which  for  all  time  made  life  a  mockery 

To  him.      Now  stands  he  at  the  open  door 

Where  last  he  took  a  farewell  of  his  Jean, 

And  with  the  token  in  his  hand  he  strokes 

The  braided  tresses  with  a  soft  caress, 

And  seems  to  see  the  form  of  his  betrothed, 

In  all  its  former  beauty.      And  in  this 

He  seems  to  hear  her  whisper  of  content 

And  happiness  within  the  larger  sphere 

Where  now  she  labors.      And  there  breathes  to  him 

A  gentle,  loving  peace  which  mates  not  well 

With  all  the  boisterous,  pleasant  sounds  of  joy 

Which  reach  him  from  the  site  of  Edward's  Fort. 

Thus  passes  he  the  months  and  years  away, 
And  thus  observes  the  day  of  joy  to  those 
Who  fought  for  freedom,  but  of  grief  to  him. 
And  while  the  guns  are  booming  with  the  noise 
Of  bloodless  peace,  as  once  of  bloody  war; 
While  the  light  vapor  rises  from  their  throats 
Like  warrior's  soul  to  heaven;  and  the  voice 
Of  joy  and  gratitude  peals  forth  amain 
In  praise  of  freedom;  sits  he  in  his  house, 
Oblivious  to  all  these  sights  and  sounds, 
And  strokes  the  hair  of  her  who  died  for  him, 
Moaning  his  piteous  lamentations.      Still 
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The  low-voiced  river  echoes  to  his  woe, 

And  from  the  waving  tree  tops  come  the  words: 

"Let  thy  heart  rest  in  peace  as  hers  doth  rest." 

And  with  content  he  listens  to  the  sound 

As  to  her  voice  in  happy  days  of  old. 

For  'tis  her  voice  that  whispers  him  of  peace — 

It  is  her  vision  that  he  looks  upon, 

And  is  no  more  afraid. 


RELIGION  AND   ETHICS* 


Life  brings  to  all  cares,  responsi- 
bilities; it  brings  external  as  well  as 
internal  forces;  objects  confront  all 
towards  which  there  are  many  rela- 
tions, and  freedom  is  given  to  choose 
the  relation  we  will  maintain.  Here 
man  is  supreme;  all  creatures  below 
follow  the  law  of  their  being  from 
necessity,  but  man  chooses  his  own 
course. 

There  is  but  one  true  relation  with 
the  objects  that  surround  us — that 
relation  which  is  for  the  greatest 
development  of  ourselves  and  which 
will  give  the  object  its  proper  use 
and  worth.  With  the  knowledge  of 
this  proper  relation  comes  a  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  until  it  is  maintained. 
Thus  conscience  keeps  us  miserable 
until  the  ideal  this  knowledge  has 
given  us  is  reached. 

Conscience,  it  has  been  said,  is  the 
voice  of  God  to  His  children,  and  the 
moral  law  the  expression  of  His  will; 
and  so  in  real  life  a  close  alliance  of 
ethics  and  religion  is  found,  but 
whether  this  alliance  is  a  necessary 
one — whether  ethics  is  complete  in 
itself,  is  a  question  often  discussed. 
Ethics  presents  to  one  certain  rules  of 
duty  and  virtue,  saying  "Act  in  such  a 
manner  that  at  any  time,  under  similar 
circumstances,  your  act  would  be  the 
proper  one.  and  as  a  reward,  you 
will  realize  the  full  capacity  and  pow- 
er of  'self.'  "  Religion  says,  "Fol- 
low these  same  rules,  putting  your 
trust  in  God,  appealing  to  Him  for 
strength  and  guidance, and  I  promise 
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not  only  that  'self  may  be  realized 
but  eternal  life  shall  reward  you." 
Here  are  two  persons.  One  sees 
before  him  only  the  reward  ethics 
has  promised.  The  other  looks  to 
religion  for  recompense.  Which, 
think  you,  will  make  the  more 
earnest  effort  to  claim  the  fulfillment 
of  the  promises  made?  Surely  he 
who  has  the  highest  ideal — he  who 
sees  that  in  receiving  religion's  re- 
ward he  will  have  realized  all  that 
ethics  had  promised. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  deduce 
a  moral  life  from  moral  theory  instead 
of  deducing  theory  from  a  moral  life. 
A  man  may  retire  to  his  study  and 
write  volumes  on  moral  science,  but 
when  these  theories  are  subjected  to 
the  test  of  practicality,  they  are 
found  wanting.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  construct  a  system  of  abstract 
ethics  for  abstract  things,  but  diffi- 
culty is  found  in  applying  this  system 
in  solving  life's  problems. 

Morality  without  religion  is  the 
body  without  the  spirit,  cold  clay;  it 
is  a  mass  of  dry,  dreary,  disconnect- 
ed rules;  while  religion  without  mor- 
ality is  a  fleeting  phantom.  Only 
when  they  are  united  can  complete 
life  be  obtained.  Proper  education 
should  bring  about  this  result.  We 
find  those  who  carefully  cultivate  the 
mind,  with  utter  disregard  for  the 
body.  They  sacrifice  health,  and 
therefore  happiness,  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellect,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  neglected  body  gives  way  under 
the  strain  and  sickness,  sometimes 
death,  claims  them.  Again  there  are 
those  who  think  they  fulfill  every  re- 
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quirement  by  developing  both  in- 
tellect and  physique,  but  who  dis- 
regard the  cultivation  of  moral  at- 
tributes. Such  persons  enter  life's 
battle  with  no  armor  to  guard  them 
from  the  shafts  of  evil.  If  this  con- 
stituted complete  education  our  pri- 
sons would  not  contain  so  many 
"educated  convicts."  Here  is  a 
man  who  is  educated  mentally,  physi- 
cally and  morally.  He  is  an  infidel. 
He  sees  those  whose  cup  of  misery 
is  overflowing,  but  who  still  have  a 
trust  in  a  supreme  Being — a  trust  al- 
most as  necessary  to  the  mind  in 
their  state  as  air  is  to  their  bodies. 
He  ridicules  this  trust,  takes  the  one 
hope  left  in  life  for  these  poor  people 
from  them.  And  what  does  he  give 
them  in  return?  Simply  a  burden  in 
place  of  the  hope  that  had  before 
lightened  care.  Would  true  edu- 
cation bring  about  this  result?  Sure- 
ly there  is  something  lacking.  And 
here  I  think  we  can  discover  the 
reason  why  so  many  of  the  school 
systems  of  today  are  failures.  They 
strive  to  teach  morality,  and  ethics 
is  among  their  many  studies — it  is  a 
beautiful  theory,  the  scholars  think, 
and  they  believe  that  it  would  bene- 
fit mankind  if  carried  out,  but  the 
results  of  their  after  life  show  that 
their  efforts  go  little  farther  than 
this. 

There  is  a  neglected  element  in 
their  training,  and  this  is  spiritual 
education,  which  is  necessary  to 
combine  strength  and  sweetness  of 
life,  to  secure  that  sense  of  complete- 
ness, security  and  peace  which  mere 
ethics  is  powerless  to  bestow. 
Spiritual  education  brings  with  it  the 
hope  of  another  life — a  hope  that  is 
needed  to  give  high  aims  or  lead  to 
earnest  effort.  To  feel  that  the 
short  time  that  we  have  on  earth  is 
but  the  preparation  for  a  more  com- 
plete life,  is  an  incentive  to  use  the 
time  given  us  well. 

To  think  with  one  other:  "Time 
is  only  the  vestibule  of  eternity  and 
in  itself  not  worth  the  trouble  it 
brings  with  it.      Our  years   are  steps 


up  to  the  great  temple,  so  designed, 
but  not  always  so  used.  *  *  * 
At  best  it  is  only  the  golden  thread 
on  the  hill  tops;  eternity  the  day 
that  tills  the  heavens  with  its  might}' 
light.  But  time  decides  eternity. 
*  *  *  Every  movement  carries 
the  thread  to  and  fro  in  the  loom  ol 
life,  and  fills  our  destiny.  The  mark 
of  God  or  of  Cain  is  slowly  coming 
out  on  our  forehead  day  by  day. 
Life  is  the  building  yard,  eternity  the 
ocean;  and  as  the  ribs,  and  plates, 
and  girders  determine,  so  will  the 
voyage  be." 

There  seems  implanted  in  every 
human  heart  a  feeling  of  dependence 
on  a  higher  than  earthly  power.  We 
find  that  even  those  who  declare, 
"There  is  no  God,"  in  moments  of 
peril,  pray  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
a  devout  Christian.  Man  craves  a 
strength  he  cannot  find  in  human 
help;  his  ignorance  bewilders  him, 
and  he  looks  above  for  light.  The 
will  cannot  control  this  desire,  it  is 
as  material  to  man  as  his  craving  for 
food  or  drink.  We  look  around  us 
and  find  that  means  have  been  sup- 
plied to  gratify  our  thirst  in  the  cool, 
sparkling  spring.  The  earth  yields 
an  abundance  of  food  for  her  chil- 
dren. And  is  it  not  as  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  desire  for  divine 
assistance  is  to  be  gratified — that 
there  is  a  God  who  will  give  man 
strength  to  bear  his  burdens?  Even 
the  thought  of  such  a  Being  is  a 
comfort  to  the  weary  soul. 

Nothing  is  so  ennobling  as  religion. 
The  higher  the  thoughts  that  engage 
the  mind  the  higher  they  raise  one. 
That  which  we  admire  or  choose  we 
unconsciously  imitate.  What,  then, 
can  be  more  elevating  than  thoughts 
of  a  Being  in  whom  all  good  is  found — 
thoughts  of  the  All  Perfect?  Quot- 
ing from  the  same  author,  "The 
divine  character  is  the  only  un- 
clouded perfection;  the  uncreated 
glory  of  which  all  that  is  good  or  fair 
in  the  universe  is  but  the  reflected 
light.  Religion  proposes  nothing 
less    than    the    reproduction    in    the 
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soul  of  as  much  as  it  can  contain   of 
the  divine." 

Literature  and  art  owe  their 
noblest  creations  to  religion.  Under 
its  inspiration  they  rise  to  higher 
ideals.  The  age  of  belief  in  mytho- 
logy has  passed,  but  still  the  mind  of 
the  past  clings  to  the  fanciful  stories 
that  once  constituted  the  religion  of 
mighty  nations,  and  still  the  gods 
and  goddesses  are  the  ideals  for  the 
sculptor's  and  the  painter's  skill. 
The  author  recounts  to  us  the  perse- 
cution of  the  early  Christians,  their 
courage  in  meeting  death.  How 
again  and  again  little  children  ac- 
companied their  parents  to  the  stake, 
singing  praises  to  God  as  they  went. 
How  many  souls  were  driven  in  fiery 
chariots  to  heaven,  during  these  aw- 
ful persecutions!  Ethics  alone  can 
show  no  time  when  its  teachings  in- 
spired men  with  such  devotion  to  its 
principles — when  life,  one  of  the 
dearest  possessions  of  man,  was  will- 


ingly given  up,  yes  more  than  will- 
ingly, for  they  thought  it  an  honor 
to  die  for  their  Lord. 

Religion  collects  and  unites  the 
scattered  fragments  of  duty  and  vir- 
tue with  which  ethics  deals.  It  is 
the  perfection  of  ethics  and  to  life  it 
gives  a  different  meaning.  Hyde 
says  of  the  religious  man,  "To  him 
property  is  a  sacred  trust,  time  a 
golden  opportunity,  truth  a  divine 
revelation,  Nature  the  visible  gar- 
ment of  God,  humanity  a  holy 
brotherhood,  the  family,  society  and 
state  are  God-ordained  institutions 
with  God-given  laws.  Through  the 
one  fundamental  devotion  of  his 
heart  and  will  to  God,  the  religious 
man  is  made  partaker  in  all  these 
spheres  of  life  in  which  the  will  of 
God  is  progressively  revealed.  All 
that  is  God's  belongs  to  the  religious 
man.  For  he  is  God's  child,  and 
all  these  things  are  his  inheritance." 
Ray  Grant. 
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The  late  Elder  Jacob  Hamlin  was 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  In- 
dian missionaries  who  ever  lived. 
One  cause  of  his  success  was  the 
carrying  out  of  the  counsel  which  he 
invariably  gave  to  all  those  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  red 
men — never  get  angry,  and  never 
tell  a  lie  to  an  Indian. 

My  failure  to  adhere  to  the  first 
part  of  this  advice  nearly  caused  me 
serious  difficulty  at  one  time,  while 
living  at  the  Moencoppy  Fort. 

Two  of  the  meanest  and  most  con- 
temptible Navajos  that  I  ever  met 
went  one  day  into  the  kitchen  of  my 
house,  and  without  the  least  cere- 
mony or  invitation  began  to  eat 
everything  which  was  in  sight  ex- 
cepting the  mustard.  Food  was  at 
that  time  very  scarce,  my  wife  was 
helpless  and  afraid,  being  alone. 
She  called  for  help,  however,  and  I 
heard  her  cry,  being  then  engaged 
in  a  store  owned  by  John  W.  Young. 


I  was  waiting  on  some  other  Indians 
who  were  making  purchases,  and 
these  I  requested  to  step  outside  un- 
til I  should  return,  which  they  ac- 
cordingly did.  Seeing  how  matters 
stood  in  the  house  I  very  quickly 
kicked  the  intruders  from  the  house, 
and  drove  them  some  distance  away. 
The  intruders  did  not  resent  my 
actions,  but  some  of  those  whom 
I  had  requested  to  leave  the  store 
were  in  an  ugly  frame  of  mind,  and 
only  needed  to  see  the  treatment 
accorded  their  companions  to  find 
opportunity  to  vent  their  anger  on 
me.  They  had  already  mounted 
their  ponies,  and  before  I  knew  what 
they  were  about,  they  had  several 
lariats  swinging  in  the  air  directed 
towards  me,  whom  they  thus  in- 
tended to  capture.  Fortunately  for 
me,  however,  when  I  was  captured 
by  their  ropes,  Providence  and  a 
good  old  Lamanite  interposed  in  my 
behalf.       The    latter   pled    with    his 
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tribesmen  for  my  release,  and  after 
considerable  time  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting my  release  upon  the  payment 
by  me  of  a  dollar's  worth  of  sugar, 
and  one  of  the  intruding  Navajos 
was  also  fined  a  dollar's  worth  of 
tobacco,  all  of  which  was  divided 
among  the  crowd.  We  then  smoked 
the  pipe  of  peace.  The  agreement 
was  made,  however,  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians,  that  none  were  to  enter 
my  home  nor  partake  of  my  food 
except  on  my  invitation. 

Since  this  experience  I  have  al- 
ways tried  to  follow  the  advice  of 
Brother  Hamlin — never  to  lose  my 
temper. 

To  be  a  successful  Indian  intre- 
preter,  and  in  order  to  live  peace- 
fully among  them,  one  must  never 
refuse  to  feed  the  aborigines,  no 
matter  how  often  they  request  food; 
you  must  never  refuse  to  give  them 
a  shirt,  though  in  doing  so  you  de- 
prive yourself  of  what  you  need;  the 
Indian  must  never  be  turned  out  of 
doors,  whether  the  weather  is  foul 
or  fair,  no  matter  how  little  the  room 
which  you  have  for  yourself  and 
family;  you  should,  indeed,  try  to 
supply  every  demand,  for  the  native 
has  an  idea  that  an  interpreter  has 
the  power  to  manufacture  money, 
and  hencp  his  supply  is  inexhaustible. 
One  should  never  become  weary  of 
sitting  on  the  ground  and  talking 
with  these  untutored  people,  even 
though  their  tribal  news  is  anything 
but  interesting;  on  several  occasions 
while  comparing  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon with  the  traditions  of  the  Indi- 
ans I  have  sat  as  long  as  thirty-six 
hours  at  a  time  without  sleeping, 
though  we  did  take  time  to  eat.  It 
requires  a  much  longer  time  for  an 
Indian  to  explain  what  he  means 
than  it  does  for  a  white  person,  for 
which  reason  an  interpreter  is  some- 
times accused  of  failing  to  tell  all 
that  the  red  man  says,  because  of 
the  difference  in  the  time  required 
by  the  two  persons  to  communicate 
their  desires. 

Great  difficulty   is  experienced  in 


the  acquiring  of  the  language  of  the 
Indians,  as  books  of  instruction 
cannot  be  obtained.  Therefore  it  is 
only  by  constant  listening  and  prac- 
tice that  one  can  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  tongue.  It  has  frequently 
been  my  experience  while  laboring 
as  a  missionary,  that  words  have 
been  uttered  in  my  hearing,  the 
meaning  of  which  I  could  not  dis- 
cover. During  the  night  the  mean- 
ing of  many  such  words  has  been 
given  to  me;  sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty  words  in  one  night  has  been 
made  plain  to  me.  Notwithstanding 
the  many  trials  connected  with  my 
labors  as  an  interpreter  and  mission- 
ary among  the  Indians,  I  have 
found  much  joy  in  seeking  to  bring 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
and  in  seeing  some  results  of  my 
labors. 

I  took  up  the  study  of  the  Navajo 
language  of  my  own  accord.  On 
April  26,  1876,  I  arrived  at  the  Col- 
orado River,  having  had  a  most 
severe  experience  on  the  journey 
thither.  I  had  been  stalled  in  the 
snow  and  mud  as  many  as  seventy 
times  a  day,  but  felt  repaid  for  my 
efforts  when  I  arrived  in  the  sunny 
south.  The  second  day  after  my 
arrival  I  saw  some  of  the  tall,  fine- 
looking  Navajos,  and  the  spirit  to 
converse  with  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage took  possession  of  me.  I 
immediately  commenced  the  study  of 
their  tongue,  and  the  first  day  learned 
nine  words.  I  gained  some  little 
every  day,  and  was  soon  considered 
an  interpreter  by  the  natives  as  well 
as  by  the  white  people  who  came  to 
the  place  of  my  residence;  though  I 
must  confess  I  was  for  a  long  time  a 
very  incompetent  interpreter.  By 
faith,  prayers  and  works,  however,  I 
made  progress,  and  on  the  ninth  of 
April,  1877,  I  was  set  apart  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Indians,  in  which 
capacity  I  have  labored  from  that 
day  to  the  present. 

We  had  not  been  on  the  river  very 
long  before  some  of  our  thoughtless 
young  men  shot  some  cattle  belong- 
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ing  to  one  of  the  chiefs.  This  unwise 
action  required  a  three  days'  pow- 
wow to  overcome,  as  well  as  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  Soon 
thereafter  some  more  of  the  stock 
was  killed,  which  resulted  in  the 
Indians  accusing  us  again  of  being 
guilty,  which  was  not  true  in  this 
case.  We  succeeded  in  time  in  con- 
vincing the  Navajos  that  we  were 
their  friends,  and  would  not  do  them 
any  intentional  injury,  which  resulted 
in  some  of  them  joining  us  in  our 
farming  operations.  Some  of  them 
also  became  members  of  the  Church. 
When  visiting  at  one  time  one  of 
their  camps  we  were  tempted,  to  see 
if  we  were  virtuous.  Our  conduct 
on  that  occasion  gave  them  unbound- 
ed confidence  in  our  integrity  for  the 
future,  and  they  were  assured  that 
we  were  not  of  the  class  which  had 
too  frequently  called  on  them  and 
betrayed  their  confidence. 

We  labored  among  the  Apaches, 
Zunis  and  other  tribes,  as  well  as 
among  the  Navajos,  and  met  with 
good  success  everywhere  we  went. 
The  faith  of  some  of  these  dark- 
skinned  people  was  marvelous,  and 
the  signs  of  the  Gospel  which  fol- 
lowed them  were  indeed  remarkable. 
In  one  village  which  we  visited  near- 
ly all  the  people  were  sick  with  the 
smallpox,  and  many  deaths  had 
occurred,  but  we  prayed  to  the  Lord 
in  their  behalf  and  the  spirit  of  heal- 
ing rested  down  on  them  so  that  no 
more  deaths  occurred,  and  all  the 
afflicted  speedily  recovered. 

On  one  of  our  trips  a  young 
Navajo  woman  visited  us  and  after 
some  investigation  joined  the  Church. 
She  is  one  of  the  most  faithful  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  in  the  country, 
and  has  been  the  instrument  of  con- 
verting whole  families  to  the  Gospel. 
In  many  of  our  meetings  this  woman 
bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
work  of  God,  and  also  said  the 
Elders  were  free  from  the  sins  which 
are  so  common  to  those  Americans 
who  had  at  various  times  visited  her 
tribe,  and   of   whom  she  had  heard 


who   had  visited  other  tribes  of  her 
people. 

In  my  travels  I  met  a  man  called 
Billy  Keans,  who  was  a  generous  fel- 
low and  an  accommodating  man,  but 
he  was  one  of  the  worst  blasphemers 
I  ever  met.  At  every  trifle  he  would 
use  the  name  of  Deity.  He  seemed 
more  disposed  to  swear  in  the 
presence  of  religious  persons  than 
otherwise,  as  if  he  took  delight  in 
causing  them  unpleasant  feelings  be- 
cause of  his  cursings.  He  called 
the  preachers  of  every  denomination 
"Gospel  Jerkers."  At  the  table  he 
would  sacreligiously  ask  a  blessing, 
and  would  use  language  which  was 
horrifying  to  me.  One  day  he  and 
a  man  named  Thomas  Tobin  started 
for  Wingate  with  a  load  of  wool. 
On  the  road  their  team  stalled,  and 
after  trying  for  some  time  to  move 
the  load  the  team  became  balky. 
Billy  pounded  the  animals,  and  swore 
at  them  until  he  was  exhausted,  when 
he  deliberately  walked  to  a  tree 
which  was  near,  under  which  he 
stood  and  cursed  God  and  swore  till 
his  companion  begged  him  to  desist, 
fearing  that  the  Lord  would  curse 
him.  He  had  not  been  under  the 
tree  long  before  a  shaft  of  lightning 
struck  so  close  to  him  that  he  was 
paralyzed.  When  Tobin  reached 
his  side  he  seemed  very  penitent,  and 
said  he  would  never  make  fun  ot 
sacred  things  again,  or  blaspheme 
the  name  of  God.  He  only  lived 
long  enough  to  reach  Fort  Wingate, 
where  he  died  in  a  very  few  days. 
The  judgment  of  the  Almighty  over- 
took him  in  the  midst  of  his  sin. 
He  was  the  best  talker  in  the  Navajo 
language  I  ever  heard  among  other 
than  natives.  One  day,  sometime 
before  his  death,  he  took  me  to  his 
home  to  dinner,  and  while  there  with 
some  other  company  he  took  the 
Book  of  Mormon  in  his  hand,  and 
holding  it  aloft  said,  "I  know  by  the 
traditions  of  the  Indians,  and  from 
personal  knowledge  that  this  book  is 
true,  but  I  have  not  got  the  courage 
to  accept  the  truth,  and    thus   lose 
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the  friendship  of  all  those  who  know 
me."  I  heard  him  tell  Sunday 
School  children  that  he  could  prove 
from  the  traditions  of  the  natives  that 
the  Book  of  Mormon  was  true,  and 
he  urged  them  to  be  true  to  their 
religion.  He  once  killed  a  man  in 
his  anger,  and  I  did  not  know  but 
his  inability  to  receive  truth  was  due 
to  the  fact  of  his  having  blood  on  his 
hands. 

The   foregoing  are   only  a  few  of 
the  many   interesting  incidents  con- 


nected with  my  labors  among  the 
Lamanites.  My  duties  among  them 
have  been  of  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  character,  and  I  know 
there  will  yet  be  a  mighty  work  done 
among  these  dark-skinned  people, 
who  are  fast  dwindling  away  because 
of  the  oppressions  of  their  white 
brethren,  and  through  sins  which 
have  been  introduced  among  them 
by  those  who  pretended  to  be  their 
friends. 

C.  L.  Christensen. 
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HOME    PREPARATION. — ITS     VALUE. 

This  is  the  beginning  oi  all  suc- 
cessful educational  work.  Alone 
with  one's  good  books,  speaking 
from  their  open  pages  is  a  condition 
from  which  come  pleasure  and 
power,  by  which  man  grows  from 
within  and  rises  in  majestic  manhood 
among  his  fellows. 

"The  hights  by  great  men  gained  and  kept, 
Were  not  attained  by  single  flight; 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  home 
preparation  is  indispensable,  and  we 
will  turn  our  attention  at  once  to  the 
special  aims  that  should  be  kept 
clearly  in  view.  First:  The  dis- 
covery of  truth;  for, 

"Priceless  the  value  of  truth  will  be  when 
The  proud  monarch's  costliest  diadem, 
Is  counted  but  dross  and  refuse. 

We  have  truth  when  we  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  things,  not  separate, 
but  in  relation  to  other  things.  And 
the  whole  truth  consists  in  a  know- 
ledge of  things  as  they  were,  as  they 
are,  and  as  they  will  be.  Such 
knowledge  is  certainly  power  upon 
which  is  dependent  a  man's  salvation 
as  well  as  his  exaltation. 

"The  truth  shall  make  you  free," 
is  a  divine  declaration. 

Light  is  the  antecedent  of  liberty. 


'  'We  are  saved  no  faster  than  we 
get  knowledge,"  and  this  evidently 
includes  the  wisdom  to  use  knowledge 
properly.  Mind  more  than  muscle 
moves  the  world.  A  single  truth 
discovered  and  applied,  makes  a 
never-tiring  servant  ol  steam  which 
exulting  in  its  usefulness  shouts: 

"Harness  me  down  with  your  iron  bands, 

Be  sure  of  your  curb  and  rein; 
For  I  scorn  the  strength  of  your  puny  hand, 

As  the  tempest  scorns  a  chain," 

The  investigating  spirit  of  Frank- 
lin discovered  electricity.  The  in- 
spired efforts  of  Morse  made  the 
lightning  speak.  And  the  first  words 
of  the  electric  telegraph  were :  ' '  What 
hath  God  wrought?"  Through  the 
"stick-to-it-iveness"  of  our  American 
Edison,  the  giant  electricity  is  serv- 
ing us  in  all  the  avenues  of  use  and 
elegance,  from  the  illuminating  of  a 
scarf  pin  to  the  running  of  mammoth 
machinery. 

"To  what  can  it  not  aspire, 
Out  of  water  it  brings  fire." 

So  tempting  is  this  theme  that  we 
are  forced  to  exercise  our  will  to 
leave  it  and  attend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  our  second  aim: 

Secondly:  The  increase  of  one' s 
ability  to  learn.  We  may  forget  the 
fact  learned,  but  the  power  genera- 
ted in  getting  the  fact  is  our  eternal 
heritage.       The  great  law,    "self-ef- 
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fort  educates,"  is  true  in  a  double 
sense;  it  informs  the  mind  and  forms 
it  too. 

Finding  ourselves  in  the  posses- 
sion of  powers  to  do  good  is  evidence 
of  our  duty  to  develop  and  cultivate 
these  powers;  for  the  great  law  is, 

"Increase  of  talent  follows  use, 

While  certain   loss  comes  from  abuse.' 

Our  third  aim  is:  The  forming  of 
a  habit  of  study.  This  is  an  antidote 
for  "town  tramping."  A  tramp  is 
one  who  is  traveling,  but  not  going 
anywhere;  tramping  is  aimless  pe- 
destrianism.  We  cannot  forbear  an 
illustration.  John  Setter  was  a  good 
fellow,  so  said  the  boys,  and  regular- 
ly as  evening  came  it  found  him  on 
the  steps  of  the  little  village  store 
with  pocket  knife  and  soft  piece  of 
dry  goods  box  to  whittle  while  he 
turned  the  same  pages  of  his  "Punch 
and  Judy"  memory  o'er,  and  read 
therefrom  the  "Rip  Van  Winkle" 
legends  of  his  listless  life.  We  found 
him  thus  with  a  semi-circle  of  young 
men  facing  him  and  half  blocking  the 
sidewalk.  Walking  briskly  by,  we 
called,  "Come  boys,  'tis  meeting 
time. ' '  '  'Wait  till  Setter  finishes  this 
story, ' '  said  one  of  the  crowd.  We 
turned,  went  back,  sat  down  on  the 
end  of  a  step  and  lent  an  ear  to  the 
lounger's  story.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished the  crowd  laughed,  and  we 
asked,  "How  often  do  you  come  up 
town  evenings?"  "Let  me  see,  I  don't 
think  I've  missed  more'n  twice  for 
nine  years."  "How  long  do  you 
generally  remain?"  "Oh,  from  one 
to  three  hours."  "How  far  do  you 
live  from  here?' '  '" Bout  a  quarter. ' ' 
We  figured  on  the  bottom  of  our 
boots,  one-half  times  nine  times 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  equals 
one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  torty- 
two  and  a  halt  miles.  "Have  I? 
Why  that's  farther  than  the  Missouri 
River,  aint  it?"  "Somewhat,"  we 
replied.  "And  how  far  have  you 
got?"  we  asked.  "Here  to  the 
store  and  home  and  back  here 
again."       "My   friend,"     we    said, 


"at  an  average  of  one  and  a  half 
hours  per  trip,  you  have  spent  four 
thousand,  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  hours,  an  amount  of  time  equal 
to  one-half  of  that  employed  in  prepar- 
ation and  recitation  of  a  four  vears'  col- 
lege course  of  instruction,  and  your  re- 
sults are  rather  more  that  of  a  bach- 
elor's condition,  than  a  Bachelor's 
degree. ' ' 

Are  there  not  in  every  town,  young 
men  who  are  thus  chained  by  habit 
to  the  pillar  of  non-progressiveness? 
It  seems  evident  that  if  habit  draws 
thus  powerfully  from  development,  it 
may  be  made  to  draw  tozvard  culture 
and  growth  with  equal  potencv.  And 
as  habit  is  the  result  of  repeated 
action,  the  habit  of  study  is  a  matter 
of  choice  and  action,  and  one,  ere  he 
is  aware  of  it,  finds  himself  leaning 
toward  and  loving  the  labor  of  learn- 
ing. And  we  repeat —  The  habit  of 
study  is  the  chief  aim  of  home  pre- 
paration. 

Means.- — With  our  aims  clearly 
in  view  it  is  of  next  importance  to 
decide  upon  the  means  essential, 
and  within  reach,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment ofthese  ends.  For  convenience 
we  may  consider  our  means  as  sub- 
jective and  objective.  As  a  subjective 
means  will  power  is  indispensable,  in 
fact,  without  it  all  other  means  are 
mere  opportunities  and  never  pass 
from  mere  occasions  to  causes. 
Agency  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  pro- 
gressive intelligent  activity  in  man;  it 
is  true  that  all  rest  upon  the  bed- 
rock of  belief,  but  even  belief  itself 
indicates  agency.  And,  as  ivill-pow- 
er  is  agency  in  operation  let  it  be 
used  constantly  as  a  subjective 
means  of  securing  home  preparation. 
At  this  point  we  would  especiallydirect 
attention  to  the  distinction  between 
willing  a  thing  and  willing  at  it.  God 
willed  and  the  earth  was  made.  The 
evidence  of  will  is  work.  And  that 
will  which  ends  not  in  action  is  use- 
less and  unworthy  any  but  weak- 
lings. One  must  be  determined  to 
begirt  (get  at  it),  continue  (stick 
to  it)  and  finish  it. 
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Some  of  the  most  essential  object- 
ive means  of  reaching  our  desired 
end  in  home  preparation,  we  venture 
to  suggest  are  text- books  which 
should  include  a  complete  set  of  the 
four  standard  Church  works.  (The 
Bible  should  be  the  teacher's  edition, 
with  print  that  will  not  injure  the 
eye);  Compendium;  the  adopted  M. 

1.  series;  a  Webster's  dictionary 
(the  larger  the  better);  the  M.  I. 
Manual;  the  Contributor;  note 
book  and  pencil.  It  may  be  urged 
that  such  an  array  of  appliances  is  too 
expensive,  but  this  depends  upon 
how  life  is  looked  at.  The  whole 
set  of  tools  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
field  of  thought  will  cost  less  than 
one  sulky  plow.  Those  who  look 
at  earth  life  as  an  end  may  say,  "I 
cannot  afford  to  have  these  means  of 
mind  culture,"  but  whoever  is  con- 
verted to  the  doctrine,  "Man  is 
saved  no  faster  than  he  gets  know- 
ledge; that  "no  man  can  be  saved 
in  ignorance,"  will  at  once  declare 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  be  without 
the  means  of  supplying  spiritual  and 
intellectual  wants  as  well  as  the 
physical  ones.  The  great  educator, 
Erasmus  said,  "If  I  have  money  I 
will  buy  books  first  and  clothes 
afterwards,"  and  working  on  this 
theory  he  became  the  scholastic  fore- 
runner of  the  Reformation,  and  his 
master  mind  is  still  working  with 
men  for  good  as  they  read  his 
thoughts  long  after  the  gaudy  dress 
of  his  age  has  sunk  into  forgetfulness. 
Good  books  are  treasures  of  truth, 
and  in  order  to  esteem  them  as  such 
we  must  get  them  and  then  get  what 
is  in  them. 

Methods  to  employ: — i.  Seek 
inspiration,  the  inspiration  of  truth, 
for  it  is  plainly  evident  that  with  the 
spirit  of  truth,  truth  can  be  found 
most  easily  and  in  greatest  abundance. 

2.  Get  control  of  your  mental  self, 
that  is,  bring  your  mind  down  to 
work — systematic,  progressive  work, 
hard  zvork;  for  if  seeming  not  true  in 
the  material  world,  it  is  always  cer- 
tain  in  the    mind-world  that    "The 


idler  shall   not  cat   the  bread  of  the 
laborer." 

Money  cannot  purchase,  servants 
are  powerless  to  produce,  and  posi- 
tion fails  to  furnish  a  single  iota  of 
internal  growth.  Man  must  work 
for  or  do  without  that  which  makes 
him  a  man.  The  store  house  of  in- 
formation is  open  to  all,  opportunity 
has  unlocked  it  and  every  M.  I. 
member  can  enter  and  come  forth 
with  such  as  he  seeks,  providing  he 
carries  with  him  the  only  medium  of 
exchange,  attention,  genuine  con- 
centration and  prolongation  of  effort; 
but  neither  prince  nor  pauper  can  ex- 
pect to  do  a  credit  business  there.  The 
promissory  notes  of  Procrastination 
will  not  be  taken  even  at  a  discount. 
So  when  your  thoughts  would  play  the 
truant  let  them  learn  that  the  will  is 
master  in  the  empire  ot  mind.  3. 
Study  one  thing  at  a  time  in  relation 
to  other  things.  4.  Study  system- 
atically, that  is,  first  get  a  general 
view  of  your  subject.  Second,  de- 
cide on  some  order  of  investigation. 
Third,  get  a  more  detailed  know- 
ledge of  the  subdivision  of  the  sub- 
ject, dwelling  upon  each  point  until 
it  is  clear.  Mental  conquests  like 
physical  ones,  must  be  pushed  to  a 
finish.  The  intellect  must  not  only 
shine  upon  mental  mists,  it  must  re- 
move them.  Fourth,  thoroughly  re- 
view yourself.  The  Manual  is  a 
means  of  self-catechization  and  the 
answering  of  the  questions  therein  is 
fair  evidence  of  proper  preparation; 
however,  it  is  well  to  test  the  crys- 
tallization of  the  thought  by  requir- 
ing the  mind  to  go  through  the  subject 
without  reference  to  note  or  diagram, 
to  test  and  train  the  memory. 

Errors  to  avoid: — 1.  Waiting 
instead  of  zvorking.  "Luck  waits 
for  something  to  turn  up,  pluck  turns 
something  up."  "Seek  and  ye  shall 
find,"  has  its  negative,  seek  not  and 
and  ye  shall  find  not.  Don't  wait 
but  work. 

2.  Rambling  reading.  This  is  a 
grievous  error.  It  contracts  what  is 
known   as    the    habit    of    "fits   and 
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starts."  One  good  book  mastered 
is  worth  more  than  many  simply 
scanned. 

3.  Remembering  to  forget.  Some 
students  make  the  fatal  mistake  of 
learning  a  thing  for  an  occasion  with 
an  understanding  with  self  that  the 
matter  is  to  be  dropped  after  the  or- 
deal is  over.  Such  procedure  leads  to 
momentary  memories  and  ruins  the 
power  of  permanent  recollection. 
Study  to  get,  to  use,  and  to  always 
keep. 

4.  Leaving  certainty  half  learned 
and  rushing  into  the  realms  of  mys- 
tery and  speculatioyi.  We  should  in 
no  wise  be  concerned  about  the  final 
fate  of  the  "sons  of  perdition;"  nor 
is  it  of  any  importance  for  us  to 
know  whether  the  Trinity  could  all 
visit  the  earth  at  once,  or  who  would 
have  charge  of  affairs  in  heaven  dur- 
ing the  personal  temporary  absence 


of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  (Such 
worse  than  profitless  questions  have 
been  asked). 

5.  Failing  to  select  and  fix  firmly 
on  the  mind  the  leading  character- 
istic points  of  each  lesson.  Set  the 
posts  well  or  the  fence  will  always  be 
weak.  Around  the  few  main  points 
can  easily  be  hung,  on  the  hooks  of 
association,  the  minor  points  of  any 
subject,  provided  the  mind  has 
thoroughly  once  had  their  details  in 
consciousness. 

6.  Slighting  self—reveiw.  'Tis 
by  reviews  the  old  is  made  new. 
Time  is  an  element  of  crystallization 
in  the  mental  as  well  as  in  the  mater- 
ial world.  Self- review  is  a  test  of 
acquisition  and  crystallization  of 
knowledge  as  well  as  an  exercise  for 
the  mental  energies,  that  will  give 
them  a  power  unattainable  in  any 
other  wav. 
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While  on  a  mission  to  England 
several  years  ago,  I  was  laboring  in 
the  Manchester  Conference.  One 
Sunday  evening  we  were  holding 
preaching  services  at  the  residence 
of  Brother  David  George,  in  a  place 
called  Ebbu  Vale.  Brother  David 
P.  Jones  (now  of  Malad  valley),  and 
myself,  were  the  speakers.  An  ex- 
cellent spirit  prevailed.  After  the 
services  were  over,  and  while  those 
present  were  exchanging  their  usual 
friendly  greetings,  I  heard  some  one 
ask,  "How  is  she  now?" 

The  answer  was,  "Oh,  no  better." 

This  aroused  my  curiosity,  and  I 
inquired,  "Who  are  you  speaking 
about?" 

The  answer  was,  "One  of  our 
neighbor's  daughters.  She  is  a  girl 
of  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
was  frightened  three  or  four  days 
ago,  since  which  time  she  has  been  in 
fits  and  spasms,  and  it  takes  three  or 
four  persons  to  hold  her  on  the  bed. ' ' 

While  reflecting  upon  her  case.  I 
thought    it  was  a  terrible  condition 


for  any  human  being  to  be  in,  and  I 
felt  to  have  compassion  on  her. 
I  inquired  if  they  would  have  any 
objection  to  our  going  and  adminis- 
tering to  her.  Sister  George  said 
she  would  go  and  ask.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  came  back  and  said  they 
were  willing.  I  invited  some  of  the 
Elders  to  go  with  me. 

When  we  got  to  the  house  there 
was  a  large  crowd  of  people  in  front 
and  the  house  was  full  inside.  I 
thought  it  would  be  better  if  the 
house  was  cleared,  and  I  told  them 
it  would  be  necessary  that  such 
should  be  the  case,  though  we  had 
no  objection  to  the  presence  of  the 
relatives  to  see  all  that  was  done. 
The  crowd  then  respectfully  with- 
drew and  we  went  into  the  bedroom 
where  the  afflicted  girl  was.  Some 
persons  were  holding  her  by  the  feet 
and  some  had  hold  of  her  arms;  still 
she  was  twisting  and  writhing  in  a 
terrible  manner. 

We  knelt  down  and  asked  the 
Lord  to  bless  us  in  administering  the 
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ordinance  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
afflicted.  We  then  laid  hands  upon 
her,  rebuked  the  destroyer,  and 
blessed  her  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  We  fhen  took  her  by  the 
hands  and  mentally  prayed  to  the 
Lord  to  bless  us  and  the  sufferer; 
and  in  a  little  while  she  became 
easier.  We  remained  there  half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  ad- 
ministered to  her  again. 

Next  morning,  Brother  James  Wal- 
ters, with  whom  I  had  stopped,  ac- 
companied me  to  see  how  the  sick 
girl  was.  When  we  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  the  mother  opened  it,  we 
asked  her  how  her  daughter  got 
along,  and  she  replied,  "Oh,  thank 
the  Lord,  my  daughter  slept  last 
night  for  the  first  time  since  she  was 
smitten.  The  Lord  heard  your 
prayers.  I  know  you  are  good  men. 
Come  into  the  house;"  and  tears  of 
joy  trickled  down  her  cheeks.  Just 
after  entering,  we  heard  a  voice  from 
the  bedroom,  "Mother,  have  those 
good  men  come?" 

"Yes." 

Then  the  girl  said,  "Mother; 
please  help  me  to  dress,  that  I  may 
come  and  "see  them." 

So  the  mother  went  to  her  daugh- 


ter, and  in  a  lew  minutes  the  girl 
came  bounding  out,  one  of  the  hap- 
piest mortals  I  ever  saw. 

After  staying  a  little  while  I  said 
I  would  like  to  visit  Bro.  George's 
folks.  The  girl  went  along  and  re- 
mained with  us  until  about  noon, 
when  I  returned  with  the  girl  to  her 
home.  By  this  time  her  father  had 
come  from  work  to  his  dinner.  He 
was  sitting  by  the  fire  and  looked 
rather  shy.  After  bidding  them 
good-bye,  and  going  out,  I  asked 
Brother  Walters  what  was  the  matter 
with  that  man  that  he  looked  so  shy, 
and  he  replied,  "Oh,  he  has  been 
much  opposed  to  our  people,  and  I 
guess  he  feels  a  little  ashamed  of 
himself. ' ' 

While  riding  with  Brother  John 
D.  Williams,  of  Kanarra,  between 
Cedar  and  Parowan,  after  he  had  re- 
turned from  a  mission  to  Wales,  a 
few  years  ago,  he  told  me  that  he 
had  traveled  in  that  district  distrib- 
uting tracts.  I  then  told  him  about 
the  girl's  case,  and  he  said,  one 
day,  when  he  was  traveling  around,  a 
man,  not  a  member  of  our  Church, 
told  him  about  that  affair,  just  as  I 
had  related  it  to  him. 

Richard  Palmer.. 


THEOSOPHY    AND    MORMONISM. 


in. 

GOD  AND  THE  UNIVERSE. 

As  the  title  of  this  series  would 
indicate,  my  purpose  is  to  place 
Theosophv  and  Mormonism  in  juxta- 
position, that  the  truth  may  appear, 
here  by  the  law  of  harmony,  there 
by  the  law  of  contrast.  I  approach 
this  parallel  with  fear  and  trembling, 
and  am  sustained  only  by  the  convic- 
tion that  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  whose 
aid  1  invoke  upon  bended  knees,  will 
make  that  truth  plain  to  me,  and 
give  me  words  to  make  it  plain  to 
my  readers. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  have  begun 
these  papers.     The    duties    of    my 


vocation  will  not  permit  me  time  to 
read  and  assimilate  the  voluminous 
records  necessary  fully  to  form  the 
mind  on  this  subject.  If,  therefore, 
I  shall  fail  in  that  humility  whereby 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  may  guide  me 
aright;  if  I  shall  stubbornly  follow 
my  speculations,  distrusting  what  I 
may  feel  to  be  right,  the  reader  will 
have  double  reason  for  counting  my 
views  crude  and  immature.  How- 
ever, on  this  point  only  they  who 
enjoy  that  Spirit  will  be  my  true 
judges. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reading  of 
only  half  a  dozen  volumes  has  given 
me  an  area  of  thought  that  I  despair 
even    of   gleaning    for    the    limited 
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pages  allotted  me  in  the  Contribu- 
tor. It  is  not  for  the  learned  I 
write.  They  know  perhaps  already- 
more  than  I  of  this  subject.  At  any 
rate  they  can  bring  to  the  investiga- 
tion, whenever  it  shall  please  them  to 
begin  it,  minds  trained  to  grapple 
with  abstractions.  Not  so  with  the 
multitude  of  boys  and  girls  in  our 
Improvement  Associations.  These 
are  likely  to  be  dazzled  by  surface 
relations,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  their  minds  are  not  mature 
enough  to  penetrate  more  deeply. 
It  is  for  these  I  write.  And  the 
necessity  of  being  specific  and  illus- 
trative, makes  the  space  at  my  com- 
mand seem  still  more  inadequate  to 
a  full  discussion. 

And  so  I  have  concluded — wisely 
I  think — not  to  attempt  fullness  of 
treatment.  In  this  paper  I  shall 
seek  to  give  the  reader  some  general 
idea  of  Theosophy,  and  in  the  re- 
maining ones,  select  one  or  two  as- 
pects of  the  subject  for  comparison 
with  the  views  of  Latter-day   Saints. 

I  may  remark  here,  that  with  the 
exception  of  Mormonism,  no  other 
philosophy  with  which  I  am  acquaint- 
ed presents,  in  my  opinion,  so  pro- 
found, so  marvelous,  and  far-reach- 
ing an  explanation  of  the  universe 
as  does  Theosophy.  It  is,  moreover, 
a  philosophy  peculiarly  difficult  for 
the  Western  mind  to  understand — 
especially  the  mind  trained  to  re- 
gard, as  realities,  only  those  facts 
with  which  natural  and  physical 
science  brings  it  into  contact.  This 
difficulty  the  mind  of  a  well-trained 
Latter-day  Saint  does  not  share. 
Contact  with  a  philosophy  deeper, 
profounder,  more  exact,  more  in 
accordance  with  natural  experience, 
has  prepared  him  to  apperceive 
Theosophy  and  put  it  in  the  balance. 

Someone  has  wisely  observed  that 
we  learn  only  those  things  which  we 
already  know.  Let  a  number  of 
men  of  different  professions  take  a 
tour  of  observation  into  a  strange 
country.  All  have  eyes  and  ears 
alike   yet    strangely    unlike.       The 


geologist  sees  rocks,  the  botanist 
plants,  the  poet  forms,  colors,  and 
their  spiritual  analogies.  The  car- 
penter sees  houses,  the  jockey  horses 
and  stables,  the  gardener  cabbage 
and  cauliflowers.  All  other  impres- 
sions are  hazy  and  indefinite.  Not 
that  each  might  not  be  made  to  see 
what  any  other  sees.  He  might, 
but  it  would  have  to  be  pointed  out 
to  him.  Left  to  his  own  perception 
he  would  see  only  what  he  is  trained 
to  see. 

Now  Theosophy  is  a  science  of 
Eastern  growth.  It  expresses  itself 
in  terms  peculiar  to  the  mystic  Hin- 
doo mind,  which  differs  from  the 
Western  mind  almost  as  the  spirit  dif- 
fers from  the  body.  Were  I  disposed 
to  bring  the  system  into  ridicule,  I 
should  only  have  to  quote  liberally 
from  theosophical  writings;  taking 
care  to  leave  such  gaps  between  the 
aspects  presented  as  the  knowledge 
in  the  minds  of  my  readers  would  not 
suffice  to  bridge.  I  can  even  picture 
these  readers  after  such  an  exposi- 
tion striking  an  attitude  of  astonish- 
ment and  disgust  and  saying: 
"What!  millions  of  people  believe  in 
such  stuff?" 

But  such  a  course  would  be  mani- 
festly unfair.  We  think  so  at  least 
when  Mormonism  is  thus  treated.  I 
shall,  therefore,  restate  in  Western 
phraseology,  and  re-illustrate  in 
native  imagery  whenever  I  think  the 
original  would  not  be  apperceived.  I 
shall  honestly  try  to  put  Theosophy 
in  as  clear  and  believable  a  light  as 
possible,  begging  the  reader  to  bear 
in  mind  that  these  are  the  views  of 
Theosophists  not  my  views. 

Theosophy  by  its  origin  signifies  di- 
vine wisdom, from  theosophia,w'\sdom 
of  the  gods.  Madame  Blavatsky  de- 
clares that  the  name  dates  from  the 
third  century  of  our  era,  and  began 
with    Ammonius    Saccas*    and     his 


*Ammonius  Saccas  was  the  son  of  Christian 
parents,  and  having  been  repelled  by  dogmatic, 
spiritualistic  Christianity  from  his  childhood, 
became   a    Neo-Platonist,    and    like    Boehme, 
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disciples,  who  started  the  Eclectic 
Theosophical  System.  These  men 
professed  themselves  "lovers  of 
truth,"  and  adopted  as  their  motto: 
"There  is  no  religion  higher  than 
truth."  Modern  Theosophy  is  a  re- 
vival of  this  system  with  modifica- 
tions and  additions.  Its  mission, 
as  stated  by  Madame  Blavatsky 
its  most  prominent  promoter,  is  to 
"reconcile  all  religions,  sects,  and 
nations  under  a  common  system  of 
ethics,  based  on  eternal  verities." 

Theosophists  disclaim  connection 
with  kabalism,  necromancy,  black- 
magic,  and  the  lower  forms  of  spir- 
itism, such  as  are  manifested  in 
mediumship.  "Spiritualists,  like 
many  others,  prefer  to  believe  what 
is  pleasant,  rather  than  what  is  true, 
and  become  very  angry  with  anyone 
that  destroys  an  agreeable  delusion. 
For  the  past  year  Theosophy  has 
been  the  target  for  every  poisoned 
arrow  of  Spiritualism,  as  though  the 
possessors  of  a  half  truth,  felt  more 
antagonism  to  the  possessors  of  the 
whole  truth  than  those  who  had  no 
share  to  boast  of."*  Hypnotism  is 
likewise  denounced,  and  Christian 
Science  is  pronounced  a  new  species 
of  self-delusion,  or  self-hypnotism. 
Theosophy  thus  cuts  itself  partially 
or  wholly  loose  from  all  those  forms 
of  occultism  hitherto  considered. 
As  to  its  connections  with  the  reli- 
gions of  India,  it  is  and  it  is  not 
identical.  With  the  outward  teach- 
ings of  Buddha  it  is  directly  at  vari- 
ance, but  with  his  inward  or  secret 
teachings  it  is  identical. 

This  brings  forward  the   next   im- 
portant claim   of  this    religion,  viz.. 


Swedenborg  and  other  great  seers  and  mystics, 
is  said  to  have  had  divine  wisdom  revealed  to 
him  in  dreams  and  visions;  whence  his  name, 
Theodidaktos  (God-taught).  He  resolved  to 
reconcile  every  system  of  religion,  and  by 
demonstrating  their  identical  origin,  to  establish 
one  universal  creed  based  on  ethics.  Plotinus 
Porphyry,  Origen  and  Longinus  are  claimed  by 
Theosophists  to  be  immediate  disciples  ofAm- 
monius. 

*Key  to  Theosophy.     Preface. 


that  mankind  everywhere  in  all  ages 
have  had  two  kinds  of  teachings,  i. 
e.,  exoteric,  or  those  given  to  the 
masses,  and  esoteric,  or  those  re- 
served for  the  initiated  few.  The 
latter  are  called  mysteries.  In  Egypt, 
where  the  most  debasing  idolatry 
prevailed,  the  priests  are  said  to  have 
believed  and  worshiped  the  one 
God,  known  to  them  by  the  title  I 
AM.  In  Greece,  with  its  multitude 
of  gods,  we  find  Socrates  discoursing 
of  the  one,  true  God.  Even  Christ 
had  "mysteries  of  the  kingdom" 
which  He  would  not  impart  to  the 
multitude,  lest  like  swine,  they  tram- 
ple the  pearls  under  foot  and  turn 
and  rend  the  giver.  "Not  one  of 
the  ancient  nations  imparted  through 
its  priests  its  real  philosophical  se- 
crets to  the  masses,  but  allotted  to 
the  latter  only  the  husks." 

In  other  words,  the  ignorant  mil- 
lions were  taught  anything  that 
might  enable  the  enlightened  few  to 
keep  them  in  subjection.  That  the 
method  of  doing  this  differed  in 
every  country  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  environments  and  native  dis- 
position had  to  be  pandered  to;  as 
the  slavish  nature  in  Egypt,  the  es- 
thetic in  Greece,  and  the  warlike  in 
Rome.  That  the  exoteric  doctrines 
differed  as  widely  as  falsehoods 
barbed  for  selfish  purposes  can  differ, 
we  are  quite  ready  to  admit.  But 
the  parallel  claim  put  forth  by  Theos- 
ophists that  esoteric  doctrines  were 
always  and  everywhere  the  same, 
and  indeed  are  the  same  today,  con- 
stituting a  Wisdom-religion, which 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  hope  of 
mankind — this  we  may  well  doubt. 
Such  unity  is  possible  only  where 
there  is  unmixed  truth.  But  truth 
could  never  have  inspired  or  permit- 
ted the  exoteric  teachings  that  have 
kept  the  masses  enslaved  and  do 
now  keep  them  enslaved  in  every 
nation  of  the  world. 

And  yet  the  records  of  every  peo- 
ple give  color  to  such  a  claim.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  things 
how  by  a  slight  adjustment  in  the  point 
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of  view  any  given  truth  may  be  made 
to  support  widely  varying  theories. 
Thus,  Christ  is  the  ideal  Christian 
Scientist  and  nothing  more  to  the 
followers  of  Mrs.  Glover  Eddy  To 
the  Spiritualist  He  is  but  an  ex- 
alted medium;  and  Paul's  visit  to  the 
third  heaven  is  more  than  paralleled 
by  Swedenborg.  To  the  Theosoph- 
ist,  Christ  is  only  one  of  the 
Buddhas — India  has  produced  a 
score  of  greater  ones:  exalted  spirits 
who,  though  they  have  won  Nirvana, 
consent  to  come  again  to  mortality 
that  they  may  help  regenerate  the 
world.  In  view  of  these  examples, 
let  us  not  be  astonished  if  Theosoph- 
ists  make  out  a  strong  case  from 
history,  to  show  that  theirs  is  the 
true,  undying,  never-changing  reli- 
gion, and  all  others,  including 
Christianity,  are  but  apostate  off- 
shoots with  more  or  less  of  pure 
Theosophy  eked  out  with  fable, 
tradition,  and  falsehood. 

There  are  two  ways  of  beginning 
this  subject,  viz.,  with  the  infinitely 
great,  that  is,  the  universe,  or  with 
the  infinitely  small,  the  atom,  or 
perhaps  the  minutest  organisms.  I 
think  we  shall  get  clearer  concep- 
tions by  beginning  first  with  the 
universe. 

I  quote  again  Irom  Madame  Bla- 
vatsky:  "We  believe  in  no  creation, 
but  in  the  periodical  and  consecutive 
appearances  of  the  universe  from  the 
subjective  to  the  objective  plane  of 
being  at  regular  intervals  of  time 
covering  periods  of  immense  dura- 
tion. *  *  *  Take  as  a  first  com- 
parison and  a  help  towards  a  more 
correct  conception,  the  solar  year, 
and  as  a  second  the  two  halves  of 
that  year,  producing  each  a  day  and 
night  of  six  months  duration  each,  at 
the  North  Pole.  Now,  imagine  if 
you  can,  instead  of  a  solar  year  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
each — imagine  eternity.  Let  the 
sun  represent  the  universe,  and  let 
the  polar  days  of  six  months  each 
represent  days  and  nights  lasting 
each  one     hundred    and  eighty-two 


trillions  and  quadrillions  0/  years 
instead  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  days.  As  the  sun  rises  every 
morning  on  our  objective  horizon,  out 
of  its  (to  us)  subjective  and  antipodal 
space,  so  does  the  universe  emerge 
periodically  on  the  plane  of  objectiv- 
ity, issuing  from  subjectivity — the 
antipodes  of  the  former.  This  is  the 
'cycle  of  Life. '  And  as  the  sun  dis- 
appears from  our  horizon,  so  does 
the  Universe  disappear  at  regular 
periods,  when  the  'universal  night' 
sets  in.  The  Hindoos  call  such  al- 
ternations, the  "Days  and  Nights  ot 
Brahma, '  or  the  time  of  Manvantara 
and  of  Pralaya  (dissolution).  The 
Westerners  may  call  them  Universal 
Days  and  Nights  if  they  prefer. 
During  the  latter  (the  nights),  All 
is  in  All;  every  atom  is  resolved  into 
one  Homogeneity."* 

Let  us  forget  for  a  moment  that 
this  is  speculation  of  the  utterly 
fathomless  kind — forget  in  order  that 
we  may  enjoy.  This  is  a  sublime, an 
awful  conception.  Picture  the  world 
with  its  endless  beauty  of  form  and 
color  and  sound  and  moving  things; 
then  gaze  upward  at  the  visible  uni- 
verse, the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars. 
In  imagination  conceive  a  never-end- 
ing series  of  suns  and  systems  mov- 
ing in  harmony  and  clad  in  glories 
that  our  own  world  is  but  a  reflection 
of.  Picture  all  this  panorama  of 
heaven  and  earth  which  has  formed 
the  theme  of  poet  and  painter  and 
philosopher  since  there  was  finite 
consciousness.  And  while  your  heart 
is  stirred  by  unutterable  emotion, 
whose  only  expression  is  tears;  while 
you  turn  in  voiceless  prayer  and 
praise  to  Him,  the  Creator  of  all  this 
grandeur,  behold!  the  time  has  come, 
the  Universal  Day  is  closing,  the 
awful  night  lowers — not  to  envelop 
but  to  dissolve.  The  stars  melt  into 
nothingness,  and  the  heavens  are 
black.  The  moon  still  shines  and  a 
fearful  hope  remains  that  the  sun  will 
rise   again.      Hope?     Alas  this,   too, 


*Key  to  Theosophy,  pp.  83-84. 
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must  dissolve.  But  see,  the  light 
grows  faint — the  silver  disk  is  merg- 
ing into  the  universal  blackness.  Sun 
and  moon  are  gone.  An  awful  fear 
prostrates  us;  we  cling  to  the  firm- 
set  earth;  it  crumbles.  We  grasp 
for  tangible  support  but  cannot  feel 
the  substance  even  of  a  cloud.  We 
sink — sink — lose  consciousness — we 
are  no  more — we  are  part  of  eternity. 
All  is  in  all.  No  light — there  is  no 
eye  to  see  it!  No  sound — there  is 
no  ear  to  hear  it !  No  fear,  no  love 
no  hate,  no  thought,  no  emotion — 
there  is  no  consciousness  to  feel  it. 
All  is  chaos,  chaos  is  darkness  and 
darkness — is  God! 

Darkness?  Yes,  to  finite  concep- 
tion. But  to  infinite  conception — 
light,  light  without  a  single  dark 
speck  formerly  known  as  man  and 
earth  and  stars  and  sun!*  Light 
instead  of  everything  that  was  and 
has  ceased  to  be.  Light,  Love, 
Purity,  Holiness,  Omnipotence,  Om- 
niscience, Omnipresence,  Truth, 
Space,  Time,  Existence,  Thought — 
all  one  substance  undifferentiated — 
this  is  God,  this  is  Nirvana. 

"We  reject,"  says  the  author 
above  quoted,  "the  idea  of  a  per- 
sonal or  extra-cosmic  and  authropo- 
morphic  God,  who  is  but  the  gigantic 
shadow  of  man,  and  not  of  man  at 
his  best,  either.  The  God  of  The- 
ology, we  say — and  prove  it — is  a 
bundle  of  contradictions,  and  a  logi- 
cal impossibility.  *  *  * 
Form  implies  limitation,  and  a  be- 
ginning as  well  as  an  end;  and  in 
order  to  create,  a  Being  must  think 
and  plan.   How  can  the  ABSOLUTE 


*  This  thought  is  an  inference  of  my  own, 
based  on  this  remark  by  Madame  Blavatsky: 
"Verily  we  may  paraphrase  verse  v,  in  the  ist 
chapter  of  St.  John,  and  say:  'And  (absolute) 
light  (which  is  darkness  [to  us]  )  shineth  in 
darkness  (which  is  illusionary  light  [to  us]  ); 
and  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not.'  "  The 
depths  of  space  which  are  dark  to  our  eyes,  are 
ablaze  to  immortals,  i.  e.,  beings  that  live  on 
more  ethereal  and  spiritual  planes.  Conversely, 
what  is  light  to  us,  presents  the  aspect  of  dark- 
ness to  them. 


be  supposed  to  think,  i.  e. ,  to  have 
any  relation  whatever  to  that  which 
is  limited,  finite  or  conditioned?  * 
*  *  Our  Diety  is  neither  in  a 
paradise,  nor  in  a  particular  tree, 
building  or  mountain;  it  is  every- 
where, in  every  atom  of  the  visible 
or  invisible  cosmos;  in,  over,  and 
around  every  invisible  atom  and  di- 
visible molecule;  for  IT  is  the  mys- 
terious power  of  evolution  and  in- 
volution, the  omnipresent,  omni- 
potent, and  even  omniscient  creative 
potentiality.  *  *  * 

We  deny  power  of  thought  to  the 
ABSOLUTE,  since  thought  is  some- 
thing limited  and  conditioned.  The 
ABSOLUTE  does  not  think,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  absolute  Thought  it- 
self. Nor  does  it  exist,  for  the  same 
reason,  as  it  is  absolute  existence,  and 
Be-ness  not  a  Being.  *  *  * 
In  short,  our  Deity  is  the  eternal,  in- 
cessantly evolving,  not  creating, 
builder  of  the  Universe;  that  uni- 
verse itself  unfolding  out  of  its  own 
essence,  not  being  made.  It  is  a 
sphere,  without  circumference,  in  its 
symbolism,  which  has  but  one  ever- 
acting  attribute  embracing  all  other 
existing  or  thinkable  attributes — 
ITSELF.  It  is  the  one  law,  giving 
the  impulse  to  manifested,  eternal 
and  immutable  laws,  within  that 
never-manifesting,  because  absolute, 
LAW  which  in  its  manifesting 
periods  is  The  Ever-becoming."* 

I  am  afraid  that  this  idea  of  God 
is  not  a  new  one  to  Latter-day  Saints. 
We  have  heard  ere  now  of  a  being 
without  body,  parts  and  passions; 
who  sits  on  the  top  of  a  topless 
throne;  whose  circumference  is 
everywhere  and  whose  center  is 
nowhere.  The  foregoing  account 
will,  however,  have  the  merit  of  not 
being  hackneyed.  We  may  remark 
in  this  connection,  that  if  we  have 
had  any  doubt  hitherto  as  to  how  the 
pantheistic  idea  of  God  has  crept 
into,  and  honey-combed  the  teach- 
ings    of     Christianity,     that     doubt 


*Key  to  Theosophy,  pp.  61-66. 
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is  cleared  when  we  study    Theoso- 
phy. 

Can  there  be  an  extra-cosmic  God? 
Mormonism  asserts  that  there  can 
be — that  there  is.  Upon  this  found- 
ation our  religion  must  stand  or  fall. 
Theosophists  say  such  a  thing  is  an 
absurdity.  It  is  well  to  recognize 
our  real  foes.  On  this  fundamental 
proposition,  we  stand  face  to  face 
with  the  world.  We  must  take  sides 
here.  If  you  can  accept  the  God  of 
Theosophy,  you  shall  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  believing  in  the  wonderful 
philosophy  which  flows  from  such 
belief.  I  know  of  no  other  way  to 
make  more  believable  the  conception 
of  a  God  who  does  not  exist,  who 
does  not  think,  who  is  existence, 
who  is  thought,  than  to  do  as  Theos- 
ophists do,  viz.,  assert  it,  and  de- 
nounce any  other  conception  as  ab- 
surd. For  argument's  sake,  then, 
let  us  assert  it,  that  Theosophy  may 
have  a  hearing. 

The  universal  night,  above  de- 
scribed, when  All  is  in  All,  when 
differentiated  form  and  color  and 
motion  and  thought,  as  known  to 
finite  beings,  is  swallowed  up  in  one 
homogeneous  substance,  which  sub- 
stance is  God — this  night  of  Brahma 
lasts  for  a  period  of  years,  repre- 
sented by  sixteen  figures,  more  or 
less.  Then  the  Infinite  begins  to 
cast  a  reflection  of  Itself.  From  the 
standpoint  of  mortals,  the  universe 
now  begins  to  appear;  stars  faintly 
shine  and  worlds  with  animated  life 
begin  again. 

The  cycle  of  individual  life  sets  in 
to  last  an  equal  period  of  time.  To 
the  finite  view  the  universe  begins  to 
brighten.  But  how  does  this  change 
look  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ab- 
solute? Portions  of  the  divine 
"ethereality"  which  fills  all  space — 
portions  of  God  if  you  will — begin 
to  darken,  begin  to  approach  the 
materiality  of  earth-life;  begin  to 
emanate,  to  evolve,  to  form  dim  out- 
lines of  suns  and  systems,  the  brighter 
spots  to  us  becoming  the  darker  to 
//.   Differentiation  begins.    Trees  and 


flowers  and  earth  and  moving  forms, 
more  faint  and  shadowy  than  the 
reflection  of  a  gossamer's  wing, begin 
to  appear  and  evolve  through  the 
cycle  of  life  which  is  to  close  again  in 
Nirvana. 

These  first  worlds  are  so  faint  and 
ethereal  as  to  elude  the  most  exalted 
and  refined  of  the  spiritual  seers. 
Trillions  of  trillions  of  years  will  pass 
ere  anything  will  evolve  gross  enough 
to  become  visible  to  mortal  eyes. 
For  there  are  seven  distinct  planes  in 
this  evolution  from  Nirvana,  each 
succeeding  one  becoming  more  gross 
and  materialized  until  we  reach  the 
plane  on  which  we  dwell.  Evolution 
can  go  no  further.  Life  must  here 
turn  upon  itself,  and  involution  be- 
gins; or  the  return  course  toward 
Nirvana. 

But  where  are  the  six  planes  form- 
ing the  chain  between  us  and  re-ab- 
sorption into  the  Absolute?  Where? 
Surely  there  is  enough  room  in  space. 
Astronomers  point  out  that  space  is 
a  lonely  wilderness.  A  thousand 
solar  systems  might  revolve  in  per- 
fect safety  between  us  and  the  near- 
est star.  Well,  perhaps  there  is  a 
thousand  such  systems,  not  yet  with- 
in our  plane  of  objectivity.  Who 
shall  say  what  the  blue  of  space  may 
or  may  not  hide  or  contain?  Who 
shall  say  that  those  erratic  celestial 
visitors,  the  comets,  may  not  be 
astral  worlds  emerging  upon  a  mor- 
tal probation?  And  the  world  of  de- 
parted spirits — is  it  not  a  very  real 
world  to  many  thousands  even  in  this 
world,  and  will  it  not  soon  be  real  to 
us  all?  A  day's  "journey"  and  we 
are  there — there  among  men  and 
women  and  fields  and  orchards  and 
houses  and  living,  moving  things — 
so  nearly  like  mortal  lifes,  ays 
Swedenborg-,  that  we  scarcely  realize 
we  are  not  in  a  mortal  world.  And 
then  the  next  higher  spiritual  plane 
— and  the  next — and  the  next!  Is  it 
possible  that  the  seers  of  India  can  so 
divest  themselves  of  material  dross  as 
to  penetrate  the  arcana  of  the  third 
and  fourth  plane  from  us? — that  they 
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can   go  where  even  a  sunbeam  finds 
no  place  to  rest? 

Alas,  where  am  I  now?  Thank 
heaven,  that  is  the  chirping  of  a  mor- 
tal bird,  and  a  mortal  fly  is  dipping 
his  nose  into  an  inkspot  on  my 
paper.  My  feet  are  on  the  firm-set 
earth,  and  I  am  conscious  of  a  very 
unspiritual  gnawing  beneath  my  vest, 
no  doubt  caused  by  the  savory  efflu- 
via of  roast  beef  and  potatoes  which 
salute  my  nostrils  from  the  kitchen. 
Farewell,  then,  for  a  season  of  specu- 
lation. JV.  L.  Nelson. 


BISMARCK'S  CHIVALRY. 

Bismarck  is  noted  for  his  love  for 
his  wife  and  children.  Only  four 
women,  it  is  said,  have  ever  had  any 
influence  with  him ;  his  mother,  his 
sister,  his  wife  and  his  daughter. 
Towards  his  wife  his  behavior  is  that 
of  chivalrous  tenderness.  One  in- 
stance of  this  delicate  consideration 
is  told.  It  occurred  a  few  minutes 
alter  Julius  Blind  tried  to  shoot  him: 

It  was  in  1866.  Bismarck — then 
Count  Bismarck — was  returning  from 
the  palace,  where  he  had  been  to 
see  the  king.  While  passing  through 
the  large  street  of  Berlin  called 
Unter  den  Linden,  and  quite  near 
the  place  where  Hoedel  and  Nobiling 
have  since  attempted  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  William,  he  suddenly 
heard  a  shot  fired  close  behind  him. 

He  turned  sharply  round  and  saw 
a  young  man,  who,  with  a  smoking 
revolver,  was  aiming  at  him.  He 
strode  at  once  up  to  the  man  and 
seized  the  arm  that  held  the  revol- 
ver, while  with  the  other  hand  he 
grasped  the  throat  of  the  would-be 
murderer. 

Blind,  however,  had  had  time  to 
pass  his  weapon  on  to  his  left  hand, 
and  now  fired  three  shots  in  quick 
succession.  Bismarck  felt  himself 
hurt  in  his  shoulder  and  in  one  of 
his  ribs;  but  he  held  his  furious 
assailant  fast  till  some  soldiers  came 
up  and  took  hold  of  him. 

Then  Bismarck  walked   home  at  a 


brisk  pace,  and  reached  his  own 
house  long  before  anybody  there 
could  know  what  happened.  The 
Countess  had  some  friends  with  her 
when  her  husband  entered  the  draw- 
ing room. 

He  greeted  all  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, and  begged  to  be  excused  for  a 
few  minutes,  as  he  had  some  urgent 
business  to  attend  to. 

He  then  walked  into  the  next  room, 
where  his  desk  stood,  and  wrote  to 
inform  the  king  of  the  accident. 

Having  attended  this  duty  he  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-room  and 
made  one  of  his  little  standing  jokes, 
ignoring  his  own  unpunctuality,  and 
saying  to  his  wife — 

"Well!  are  we  to  have  no  dinner 
today?  You  always  keep  me  waiting. ' ' 

He  sat  down  and  partook  heartily 
of  the  dishes  set  before  him,  and  it 
was  only  when  the  dinner  was  over 
that  he  walked  up  to  the  Countess, 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  wished 
her  in  the  old  German  way,  "  Geseg- 
nete  Mahlzeit!"  (May  your  meal 
be  blessed!)  and  then  added — 

"You  see  I  am  quite  well." 

She  looked  up  at  him.  "Well," 
he  continued,  "you  must  not  be 
anxious,  my  child.  *  *  *  Some- 
body has  fired  at  me;  but  it  is  noth- 
ing, as  you  see. ' ' 

MATRIMONIAL  PROVERBS. 

1.  When  you  pop  the  question  to 
a  girl  and  she  does  not  chew  her 
finger,  or  to  a  widow  and  she  does 
not  twist  the  corner  of  her  apron, 
you  had  as  well  quit  "popping;"  its 
no  go. 

2.  When  a  woman  would  make 
you  believe  she  is  hard  to  please, 
just  go  for  her — you'll  do  it. 

3.  Avoid  a  woman  that  talks 
much  of  her  family;  she  will  expect 
that  to  compensate  for  all  her  deviltry. 

4.  If  you  know  a  girl  who  really 
respects  her  parents,  by  all  means 
catch  her.  She  is  nine-tenths  pure 
gold. 

5.  If  you  know  one  who  does  not, 
avoid  her  as  a  she  wolf. 


COMMENCEMENT    ADDRESS* 


I  have  been  requested  to  deliver 
the  commencement  address  on  this 
interesting  occasion. 

The  propriety  of  selecting  me  for 
this  purpose,  has  appeared  to  me, 
and  still  appears  a  matter  of  grave 
doubt.  This  duty,  if  a  duty  at  all, 
imposed  by  custom,  I  suppose, 
seems  to  be  one  which  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  ability,  trained  and  polish- 
ed by  the  experience  gained  in  the 
halls  of  learning,  with  which  I  was 
never  familiar.  I  therefore  make  no 
pretension  to  fitness  for  the  task 
assigned  me.  Early  in  life  I  resolv- 
ed to  do  my  whole  duty  or  fail  in  the 
attempt.  Never  to  shirk  a  respons- 
ibility nor  refuse  to  try,  at  least,  to 
comply  with  an  honorable  request. 
In  accordance  with  this  resolution  I 
consented  to  appear  before  you  in 
this  role. 

Just  how  or  where  a  ''commence- 
ment address"  should  begin,  or  just 
how  or  when  it  should  end,  if  it 
should  begin  or  end  at  all,  is  not  so 
very  clear  to  my  mind. 

The  point  which  seems  the  most 
perspicuous,  and  which  will  appear 
with  greatest  force  to  your  minds, 
no  doubt,  on  this  occasion,  is  that  it 
should  have  a  speedy  ending.  Not 
so,  however,  with  the  efforts  of  those 
students  who  graduate  with  honors 
from  this  college,  today.  Before 
them  lies  a  strange,  meandering, 
endless  path,  by  them  as  yet  untrod, 
however  well  beaten  by  the  weary 
feet  of  pilgrim  who  have  passed 
over  to  the  great  beyond.  This  path 
is  fraught  with  all  there  is  in  life,  of 
good  or  ill  to  them.  They  are  enter- 
ing upon  the  great  problem  of  life, 
and  each  will  be  compelled  to  solve 
that  problem  for  himself.  The  prob- 
lem of  death — which  is  spiritual  mid- 
night— the  unenlightened  soul — will 
solve  itself.  As  the  stream  flows 
naturally  down  the  slopes  to  the  dead 
waters  of  our  inland  sea,  so  it  is  the 
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common  trend  of  the  natural  man 
down  to  the  dark  valley  of  the 
shadows  of  death.  He  needs  to 
make  no  effort  to  reach  this  goal ;  by 
lazily  floating  on  the  tide  of  common 
events  he  will  reach  it  all  to  soon. 
But,  to  the  fountain  of  life,  to  the 
summit  of  existence,  to  the  fullness 
of  moral,  religious  and  intellectual 
manhood,  the  finger  board  of  truth 
points  eternally  up  the  stream.  To 
reach  this  glorious  fountain,  to  scale 
this  magnificent  height  one  must 
work;  he  must  stem  the  current, 
must  climb  the  hill — must  climb  and 
work  and  persevere.  Thus  he  will 
succeed. 

It  is  a  very  important  thing  to 
make  a  commencement  in  life.  It  is 
no  less  important  to  make  that  com- 
mencement upon  a  sound  and  proper 
footing.  A  man  going  to  the  summit 
of  Twin  Peaks,  which  tower  towards 
the  heavens  on  the  south-east  of  us, 
will  have  a  long  weary  journey  before 
he  reaches  his  destination,  although 
not  far  away  at  first,  if  he  starts  off 
toward  the  north-west.  The  longer 
he  continues  in  that  direction  the 
further  he  goes  from  his  objective 
point.  True,  he  may  circumscribe 
the  earth,  and  if  he  keeps  the 
proper  bearings  will  come  back  to 
the  point  at  last.  But  eternity  is  a 
wondrous  globe  to  circumnavigate, 
and  we  will  find  it  to  our  advantage 
not  to  undertake  the  feat  when  we 
can  so  easily  avoid  it  by  commenc- 
ing as  we  should.  Error  is  a  worth- 
less and  an  injurious  thing.  To 
avoid  it  should  always  be  our  careful 
study.  Mistakes,  if  they  are  indeed 
mistakes,  are  never  fortunate  and 
may  be  extremely  painful  and  hard  to 
rectify.  But  the  sooner  rectified 
the  better.  It  is  braver  and  more 
honorable  to  promptly  disavow  and 
fly  from  error,  no  matter  what  the 
present  seeming  cost,  or  to  frankly 
acknowledge  a  mistake,  and  apolo- 
gize for  it,  and  thus  get  rid  of  it, 
than  to  crouch  beneath  the  burden, 
which  is  moral  cowardice. 
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The  students  now  graduating  from 
this  school  in  the  branches  of  educa- 
tion which  they  have  taken,  are 
ready  to  commence  the  application 
of  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired 
to  the  practical  duties  of  life.  You 
may  apply  this  knowledge  to  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources 
and  prosperity  of  our  country,  or  to 
the  betterment  of  the  social  problems 
of  the  times  in  which  you  live,  or 
you  may  apply  it  to  the  further  in- 
tellectual development  of  yourselves 
and  others.  That  which  you  have 
gained  by  study  and  the  assistance 
of  your  teachers  should  be  wisely 
used  by  you  as  an  aid  to  the  attain- 
ment of  other  and  greater  know- 
ledge. 

Whatever  may  be  your  course  in 
the  future  or  your  choice  of  occupa- 
tion, always  remember  the  grand 
scriptural  injunction:  "Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might,  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  de- 
vice, nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in 
the  grave  whither  thou  goest." 
This  scripture  applies  directly  to  the 
temporal  life  and  death,  and  only  to 
them.  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at 
all,  should  be  well  and  faithfully  and 
thoroughly  done.  The  failures  oc- 
curring in  the  legitimate  pursuits  of 
life,  resulting  solely  from  the  un- 
profitableness thereof,  are  few  and 
far  between.  The  vast  majority  of 
failures  are  the  results  of  neglect,  or 
of  want  of  careful  attention,  or  of 
ignorance,  or  of  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  the  applicants,  and  not  of 
the  business  itself. 

Carefully  select  your  occupation 
with  a  view  to  your  qualifications  or 
adaptability  therefor;  let  it  be 
worthy  of  the  noblest  ambition  and 
purest  desire,  and  then  engage  in  it 
in  earnest,  put  your  heart  into  it,  and 
your  mind  upon  it,  with  due  con- 
sideration to  other  essential  things, 
until  vou  succeed.  All  extremes 
should  be  avoided.  To  fix  the  heart 
and  mind  upon  a  single  object, 
however  good,  and  close  the  eyes  to 
all  else  in  life,  may  make  an  expert, 


a  bigot  or  a  crank,  but  never  a  wise 
and  broad-minded  man.  It  is  foolish 
to  become  too  much  absorbed  in 
material  things.  Labor  and  relax- 
ation should  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
pure  and  undefiled  religion  will 
lighten  every  burden  you  have  to 
bear,  and  help  to  sweeten  the  bitter 
draught  of  many  a  sorrowing  soul. 
The  proper  admixture  of  labor  and 
leisure  will  not  only  promote  the 
highest  mental  capabilities,  but  also 
the  most  perfect  physical  condi- 
tions. 

Man  is  a  dual  being.  He  is  spirit- 
ual and  he  is  physical.  The  latter  is 
dependent  upon  the  former  for  in- 
telligence and  life.  The  body  with- 
out the  spirit  is  dead,  but  the  spirit 
is  an  immortal  and  an  independent 
principle  and  being.  It  is  the  more 
important  part,  yet  man  bestows  more 
thought  and  labor  upon  the  body,  as 
a  rule,  than  upon  the  better  part. 
Neither  should  be  neglected,  least  of 
all  the  spiritual.  This  is  truth,  and 
it  is  the  truth  that  makes  man  free. 
By  it  they  stand,  without  it  they  fall. 

The  great  teacher  of  the  world  has 
said,  "If  ye  continue  in  my  word, 
then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed;  and 
you  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free. "  Again: 
— "And  truth  is  a  knowledge  of 
things  as  they  are,  and  as  they  were, 
and  as  they  are  to  come." 

This  knowledge  of  truth,  combin- 
ed with  proper  regard  for  it,  and  its 
faithful  observance,  constitutes  true 
education.  The  mere  stuffing  of  the 
mind  with  a  knowledge  of  facts  is 
not  education.  The  mind  must  not 
only  possess  a  knowledge  of  truth, 
but  the  soul  must  revere  it,  cherish 
it,  love  it  as  a  priceless  gem;  and 
this  human  life  must  be  guided  and 
shaped  by  it  in  order  to  fulfill  its 
destiny.  The  mind  should  not  only 
be  charged  with  intelligence,  but  the 
soul  should  be  filled  with  admiration 
and  desire  for  pure  intelligence  which 
comes  of  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
The  truth  can  only  make  him  free 
who  hath  it,  and  will  continue   in  it. 
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And  the  word  of  God  is  truth,  and 
it  will  endure  forever. 

Educate  yourself  not  only  for  time, 
but  also  for  eternity.  The  latter  of 
the  two  is  the  more  important. 
Therefore  when  we  shall  have  com- 
pleted the  studies  of  time,  and  enter 
upon  the  commencement  ceremonies 
of  the  great  hereafter,  we  will  find 
our  work  is  not  finished,  but  just 
begun,  we  may  then  say  with  the 
poet: 

"Lay  this  aside — Say  not  your  work  is  done, 
No  need  of  love  or  goodness  ever  dies, 
But  in  the  lives  of  others  multiplies, 

Say  it  has  just  begun." 


In  conclusion  permit  me  to  re- 
peat a  portion  of  the  first  psalm: 
"Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not 
in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor 
standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor 
sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful, 
but  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  his  law  doth  he  meditate 
day  and  night.  And  he  shall  be  like 
a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water 
that  .bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his 
season;  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither, 
and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  pros- 
per. The  ungodly  are  not  so,  but 
are  like  the  chaff  which  the  wind 
driveth  away."        Joseph  F.  Smith. 


THE  BRAVE  HUSSAR. 


Thirty    thousand    Austrians    were     ranged    in 

grand  review. 
Mounted  on  their  charges  proud,  all   soldiers 

good  and  true. 
Joyously  the  tumbling  bells  throbbed  on  the 

summer  air. 
And   loyally   the   people  cheered  that   martial 

sight  so  fair. 

From    out    the    thirty    thousand    a    thousand 

wheeled  away, 
The  chosen  warriors  of  them   all — the  flower  of 

that  array, 
A   regiment  without  its   peer,   well   proved  in 

deathly  strife, 
Who  prized  their  spotless  honor  as  dearer  far 

than  life. 


But  see!     Out  from  the  charging  line  a  stalwart 

hussar  leapt 
Far  forward  on  his  horse's  neck;  and,  clinging 

there,  he  swept 
His  strong  arm  out,  and  caught  the  child,  nor 

slackened  he  his  speed, 
Nor  lost  the  pace,  nor  broke  the  line,  for  doing 

of  the  deed. 

A  thousand  voices  rent  the  air  in  rapturous  ac- 
claim, 

A  hundred  thousand  joined  to  swell  the  hero's 
sudden  fame, 

As  safely  on  his  saddle  bow,  the  laughing  child 
was  seen, 

Her  fair  hair  dancing  on  the  wind,  a  glittering, 
golden  sheen! 


Their    high-bred    steeds    were    galloping,    the 

matchless  horsemen  swept 
Before  their  sovereigns,  in  review,  whose  hearts 

with  hope  unleapt. 
But  as  the  line   came  dashing  up,  there  echoed 

to  the  sky, 
Above   the   thunder  of  the   hoofs,   a  mother's 

piercing  cry. 


How  proudly  gleamed  the  soldier's  eye  as  by 
the  royal  stand 

He  saw  the  cross  of  honor  gleam  there  in  his 
sovereign's  hand; 

And — oh,  what  joy  the  hussar  feels! — the  em- 
peror bends  down, 

And  fixes  on  that  valiant  breast  the  cross  of 
high  renown! 


And  every  heart  ceased  beating,  in  dumb  and 
helpless  fear, 

But  still  the  swift  steeds'  iron  hoofs  were  com- 
ing ever  near, 

While  just  before  their  fatal  tide,  that  mother's 
little  child 

•Gazed  fearless  on  the  dread  array,  and  clapped 
her  hands  and  smiled. 


We  do  not  know  the  hussar's  name,  nor  is  there 

any  need; 
We  know  him  as  the  brave  hussar  who  did  this 

gallant  deed; 
A  man  as  true  and  tender  as  he  was  strong  and 

brave — 
Who  had  no  thought  of  self,  but  dared  a  little 

child  to  save.—/.  E.  T. 


HE    KNEW    TOO    MUCH. 


An  incident  occurring  at  the  Union 
Depot  in  Kansas  City,  which  was 
observed  by  a  traveler,  teaches  the 
lesson  that  none  of  us  should  be  too 
positive  about  matters  with  which  we 
may  think  ourselves  familiar: 

A  tall,  well-dressed  man  with  a 
lady  on  his  arm  approached  the  rear 
sleeper  of  the  Burlington  train.  It 
was  very  evident  that  they  were  bride 
and  groom.  Without  hesitation  or 
inquiry  of  any  kind  the  man  pro- 
ceeded to  hand  his  bride  up  the 
steps,  when  the  conductor  requested 
him  to  show  his  ticket. 

"Oh,  I  have  got  my  ticket  all 
right,"  replied  the  tourist.  "I  know 
where  I  am  going,  and  I  don't  need 
to  show  my  tickets  to  you." 

"I  am  very  sorry  at  having  to 
inconvenience  you,"  replied  the  con- 
ductor affably,  "but  my  instructions 
are  not  to  allow  any  one  to  get  on 
my  train  without  first  seeing  his 
tickets." 

"There  is  no  law  to  make  me 
show  you  my  tickets,"  growled  the 
man.  "I  haven't  got  to,  and  I  don't 
mean  to,  I  tell  you.  I  know  where 
I  am  going,  have  got  my  tickets,  and 
am  able  to  take  care  of  myself.  I 
am  no  jay  out  on  my  first  trip 
abroad. ' ' 

"I  am  sorry,"  again  replied  the 
conductor  courteously,  "but  my  in- 
structions are  peremptory.  Stand 
aside,  please,  and  let  these  other 
passengers  into  the  car." 

"Oh!  show  him  your  tickets,  dear, 
and  do  not  make  all  this  fuss  about 
so  simple  a  matter,"  sweetly  re- 
marked the  bride  as  she  looked  up 
into  her  husband's  face  with  a  smile. 

"No;  I  will  not,"  replied  the  gen- 
tleman. "I  haven't  got  to,"  and 
now  that  my  ire  is  aroused  over  this 
thing  I  don't  propose  to  back  down. 
I  know  where  I  am  going  and  how 
to  take  care  of  myself." 

"There  is  our  superintendent  of 
car  service — you  may  speak  to  him 
about  this  matter,"  said  the  con- 
ductor, as  he  saw  his  superior  officer 


approach.  "If  he  says  you  can 
board  the  car  without  showing  your 
tickets,  why,  it  will  be  all  right." 

"What  is  the  trouble  here?"  asked 
the  car  superintendent  as  he  came  up 
to  see  what  the  altercation  was  about. 

"Your  conductor  demands  that  I 
show  him  my  ticket  before  I  board 
the  car,"  replied  the  man.  "I  say  I 
haven't  got  to,  and  do  not  mean  to. 
I  know  where  I  am  going  and  am 
able  to  look  after  myself." 

"Have  you  got  your  tickets?" 
asked  the  superintendent. 

"Yes;  I  have  them  in  my  pocket, 
all  right.    I  know  what  I  am  doing." 

"Have  you  got  your  sleeping  car 
ticket?" 

"Yes;  I  have  it  all  right  in  my 
pocket.  It  is  for  section  seven.  I 
know  what  I   am  doing,  I  tell  you." 

"Oh,  well!  Let  the  man  on  the 
car,"  said  the  superintendent.  "If  he 
has  his  tickets  as  he  says  he  has  it  is 
not  worth  while  contending  with  him 
over  the  matter  and  delaying  the 
other  passengers." 

The  conductor  stepped  aside  and 
let  the  couple  pass,  calling  the  porter 
to  take  the  satchel  as  he  did  so. 
Presently  the  train  pulled  out  of  the 
depot  and  was  speeding  across  the 
prairie  at  a  rapid  rate,  when  the  con- 
ductor began  to  collect  the  tickets  on 
the  sleeping  car.  As  he  did  so  he 
noticed  that  all  the  seats  in  section 
seven  were  occupied,  and  he  immedi- 
ately surmised  that  there  was  a  peg 
out  of  place  somewhere,  and  that 
there  would  be  more  fun  with  the 
obstreperous  passenger.  He  kept 
his  counsel  to  himself,  however,  and 
went  on  with  his  collections.  When 
he  reached  section  seven  he  took  the 
tickets  of  the  two  parties  occupying 
seats  opposite  his  bridal  friends,  saw 
they  were  for  that  section — for  the 
upper  and  lower  berths  respectively — 
and  his  surmise  was  thereby  develop- 
ed into  a  certainty.  Without  asking 
the  man  again  for  his  tickets  he 
passed  through  all  the  other  sleeping 
cars    on   the   train,  took   up   all    the 
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tickets,  and  found  that  every  berth 
was  occupied  without  leaving  any 
for  his  friends.  Returning  to  the  car 
where  they  sat  he  found  the  regular 
train  conductor  entering  by  the  other 
door,  and  waited  till  he  reached  the 
seat  which  the  couple  occupied. 

"Tickets,  please,"  demanded  the 
train  conductor. 

The  man  drew  forth  his  paste- 
boards, and  the  conductor  examined 
them  closely. 

'  'These  tickets  do  not  read  over 
this  road,"  remarked  the  conductor 
as  he  folded  them  up  and  handed 
them  back.  "This  is  the  direct 
route  to  Denver  from  Kansas  City. 
Your  tickets  read  round  by  Pueblo." 

"Tickets,  please,"  put  in  the 
sleeping  car  conductor,  who  was 
quietly,  heartily  enjoying  the  man's 
discomfiture.  "These  tickets  are 
not  for  this  train." 

'  'What  is  the  fare  from  Kansas  City 
to  Denver?"  asked  the  man. 

"The  fare  is  $18.15,"  replied  the 
train  conductor — "$36.30  for  two." 

The  money  was  counted  out  with- 
out a  word. 

"Can  you  sell  me  a  berth?"  asked 
the  man,  turning  to  the  sleeping  car 
conductor. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  but  every  berth 
on  this  train  is  sold.  The  best  I  can 
do  for  you  is  to  put  you  in  a  chair 
car.  There  are  a  few  seats  still  un- 
occupied there.  Porter,  take  this 
gentleman's  traps  to  the  chair  car." 

On  reaching  the  door  of  the  car 
the  man  turned,  and,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
every  one  in  the  car,  said: 

"Conductor,  at  the  suggestion  of 
this  lady ,  my  wife,  I  want  to  make 
you  a  humble  apology  for  my  hog- 
gishness  for  refusing  to  show  you  my 
tickets  in  the  first  place.  There  was 
no  occasion  for  it.  I  thought  I  could 
take  care  of  myself,  but  now  I  find  I 
cannot.  I  have  had  to  pay  for  my 
ill-breeding,  but  no  more  than  I 
deserve.  I  want  to  apologize  as 
publicly    as    the    offense    was    com- 


mitted. You  have  acted  the  gentle- 
man all  through  the  affair,  and  I  now 
humbly  apologize  to  you  as  I  ought. ' ' 


BRAVE  MEN. 


One  night,  in  a  fearful  tempest,  an 
English  ship  struck  a  reef  off  Havre. 
Nothing  could  be  made  out  from  the 
shore  except  when  a  flash  of  light- 
ning illuminated  the  scene.  Once  in 
a  while,  in  the  lull  of  the  tempest, 
cries  of  distress  could  be  heard.  The 
pilots  tried  in  vain  to  launch  a  boat. 
It  capsized  as  often  as  it  was  put  into 
the  water.  Their  wives  clung  to 
their  garments ;  and  begged  them  to 
make  no  further  attempts.  Some 
English  sailors  announced  that  they 
were  ready  to  risk  their  lives,  but 
were  unacquainted  with  the  straits, 
the  currents  and  the  shoals. 

At  the  moment  two  friends  stood 
upon  the  quay,  Durecu  and  Lefebvre, 
both  of  whom  had  again  and  again 
saved  men  from  drowning.  Durecu 
said  to  Lefebvre :     '  'Are  you  ready !' ' 

"Yes,"  was  the  response. 

They  shook  hands  together,  and 
said  to  the  English  sailors. 

"We  are  with  you.      Come  on!" 

Everybody  lent  a  hand  to  push  off 
the  boat.  Twice  the  waves  filled  it. 
Then  ten  men,  standing  in  water  to 
their  shoulders,  held  the  boat  steady 
till  the  rescuers  could  get  in  and 
man  the  oars.  In  this  way  a  start 
was  made,  and  the  next  moment  the 
boat  vanished  in  the  darkness. 

For  some  time  still  the  practiced 
eyes  of  the  pilots  caught  momentary 
glimpses  of  it.  Then  it  was  gone 
entirely,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  wait.  A  cruel  half-hour  pass- 
ed. In  all  probabilities  the  English- 
men and  the  two  Frenchmen  were 
drowned;  but  the  crowd  waited, 
listening  and  straining  their  eyes. 
Suddenly  a  pilot  shouted; 

"I  see  something!" 

"And  I  too?"  said  another.  "It 
is  a  boat." 

In  fact,  by  the  flash  of  lightning 
a  boat  was  visible.       Soon    it  drew 
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near,  an  enormous  wave  threw  it 
ashore,  and  Durecu  was  heard  shout- 
ing: 

"All  saved!" 

A  fisherman  who  told  the  story 
the  next  morning,  said:  "It  was 
impossible.      It  was  crazy." 


THE  OLD  BLACKSMITH. 

"There  he  goes  into  the  black- 
smith shop!" 

"Don't  let  him  get  away!" 

"String  him  up!" 

A  crowd  of  excited  men  were 
about  to  plunge  into  the  little  smoke- 
begrimmed  shanty  where  the  horse- 
thief  had  taken  refuge,  when  the 
blacksmith,  a  sinewy  old  man,  his 
arm  bared  to  the  elbow,  appeared  in 
the  doorway.  He  carried  a  sledge- 
hammer and  flourished  it  in  the  faces 
of  the  pursuers. 

"Back!"  he  cried  sternly.  "What 
do  you  want?" 

"We  want  the  man  that  just  went 
into  your  shop." 

"Man?  Why,  he  is  a  beardless 
boy !     What  has  he  been  doing?' ' 

"He  stole  Gaynor's  horse  a  week 
ago,  and  sold  the  brute  in  Corring- 
ton?" 

"How  do  you  know  it?" 

"He  was  seen  riding  the  critter 
off." 

"What  was  the  horse  worth?" 

One  man,  presumably  Gaynor, 
spoke  up,  "A  hundred  dollars." 

There  was  a  chink  of  coin,  and 
Gaynor  looked  down  to  find  a  hun- 
dred dollars  lying  in  the  dust  at  his 
feet. 

"Take  it,"  said  the  blacksmith, 
laconically. 

"But  we  want  the  thief!"  cried 
the  crowd. 

"What  do  you  want  to  do  with 
him!" 

"Hang  him!" 

"What!  Hang  a  beardless  boy  for 
stealing  a  hundred  dollar  horse? 
Stand  back!  I'll  kill  the  first  man 
that  attempts  to  pass  me. ' ' 


The  hammer  was  raised  threaten- 
ingly and  the  crowd  recoiled. 

"Listen,"  went  on  the  old  black- 
smith, "Not  so  very  many  years  ago 
that  boy  clung  to  my  knees,  combed 
out  my  whitening  hair,  and  begged 
me  to  tell  him  story  after  story.  At 
night,  his  early  bedtime  arriving,  he 
knelt  beside  me  and  said  his  prayers. 
God  help  him,  he  had  no  mother 
and  no  father.  I  did  the  best  for 
him  that  I  could.  Fifteen  minutes 
ago  that  boy  rushed  into  my  shop 
with  the  mark  of  death  upon  him. 
But  I  knew  him,  and,  when  he  had 
briefly  told  his  story  and  acknow- 
ledged his  guilt,  I  saw  the  hand  of 
his  angel  mother  guiding  him  to  me. 
I  drew  my  Bible  from  my  pocket, 
and  he  kissed  it  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  declared  that  if  I  saved 
him  he  would  never  commit  another 
crime.  While  I  have  been  standing 
here,  talking  to  you  the  boy  has 
slipped  through  the  back  of  my 
shop,  scurried  off  through  the  un- 
derbrush by  the  river,  reached  my 
barn,  taken  my  horse,  and  made 
good  his  escape.  He  is  beyond  your 
power!" 

"Hang  the  old  man!"  cried  a 
husky  voice. 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  blacksmith, 
dropping  his  hammer  and  throwing 
out  his  arm,  "hang  me,  but  not  my 
grandson !  He  has  years  of  a  use- 
ful, God-fearing  life  before  him,  but 
my  days  are  numbered." 

Not  a  hand  was  raised  against 
him,  and  one  by  one  the  crowd 
drifted  away. 

A  few  moments  later  the  clink  of 
hammer  on  anvil  was  heard  as  the 
old  blacksmith  bent  to  his  work. 


RECLAIMING  A  BRIGAND. 

The  last  survivor  of  a  wealthy 
Greek  family,  Skilizzi  by  name,  was 
in  Naples  overseeing  the  erection  of 
a  magnificent  mausoleum  to  the 
memory  of  his  brother,  recently 
deceased.  The  mausoleum  was  at 
some  distance  from   the  city,  and   a 
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wilderness  separated  the  building 
from  the  nearest  road.  In  the 
wilderness  Skilizzi  had  one  evening 
a  strange  adventure,  which  he  re- 
lated afterwards  to  Mr.  Rudolph 
Lehmann,  who  prints  it  in  his 
' '  Reminiscences. ' ' 

Skilizzi  was  on  the  way  to  his 
carriage,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a 
notorious  armed  brigand  who  in- 
fested the  neighborhood,  and  had 
baffled  all  attempts  to   capture  him. 

"Your  purse  or  your  life!"  called 
the  brigand,  at  the  same  time  level- 
ing his  gun.  Skilizzi,  instead  of  be- 
ing frightened,  answered  quickly: 

"Put  down  that  gun,  and  let  us 
have  a  talk." 

The  man  obeyed. 

"I  can  give  you  my  purse,"  Ski- 
lizzi continued,  "and  should  not  feel 
the  loss  of  it;  but  would  you  gain 
much  by  its  contents?  They  will 
not  go  far,  and  you  will  then  have  to 
continue  a  brigand  until  you  are 
caught  and  beheaded." 

"Quite  true,"  said  the  man;  "but 


then  I  have  a  wife  and  children.  I 
cannot  let  them  starve." 

"Suppose  one  promised  to  take 
care  of  them,  would  you  give  up 
this  infamous  life?" 

"If  I  were  sure  of  it,"  said  the 
man,  staggered,  "I  would  give  it  up 
tomorrow." 

"I  give  you,"  said  Skilizzi,  "a 
gentleman's  word  of  honor  that  I 
will  take  care  of  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Will  you  come  with  me,  give 
yourself  up,  work  out  your  sentence, 
— which  will  be  infinitely  more  len- 
ient than  if  you  were  captured, — 
and  begin  an  honest  life  afterward?" 

After  some  moments  of  hesitation, 
the  man  accepted  the  offer.  They 
entered  the  carriage  together  and 
drove  to  the  nearest  police  station, 
where  the  man  gave  himself  up,  to  the 
unspeakable  surprise  of  the  author- 
ities. 

Through  the  iron  grating  which 
now  separated  the  two  the  brigand 
shook  hands  with  his  captor,  and 
said,  "God  bless  you!" 


MY    NEIGHBOR. 


My  neighbor  was  a  widder  an'  she  hed  a  run- 
down farm, 

An'  her  cows  an'  pigs  an'  chickens  done  a 
mighty  lot  o'  harm 

To  my  fields  adjinin',  and  I  stood  it  quite  a 
while, 

Till  I  wouldn't  be  imposed  on  in  no  sich  kind 
o'  style. 


But  I  ain't  no  man  for  foolin',  an'  I  went  right 

on  to  say, 
How  her  pigs  et  all  my  melons,  an'  her  cows  et 

tons  of  hay; 
How  her  chickens  scratched  my  corn  out,  an'  I 

wouldn't  hev  it  so, 
Gittin'  harder  all  the  time,  like  a  madman  will, 

you  know. 


So,  I  looked  my  very  maddest  es  I  walked  up  to 

her  door, 
Till  she  looked  up  at  ine  smilin'  while  awashin' 

up  the  floor, 
An'  her  cheeks  was  red  es  roses  and  her  hair 

as  black  es  night — 
I  forgot  to  scold  an'  sass  her,  fer  she  seemed  so 

sweet  and  bright. 


Then  the  widder  she  looked  up,  with  a  tear  drop 

on  her  cheek, 
An'  a-somethin'  in  her  throat  thet  wouldn't  let 

her  speak. 
But  she  sobbed  an'  cried  out  in  a  kind  o'teary 

tone, 
Thet  she  hed  no  help  to  help  her,  an'  was  poor 

an'  all  alone. 


But  my  hand  was  to  the  plough  now,  an'   it 

wouldn't  never  do 
To  forgit  them  deperdations  just  by  looking  at 

her  shoe, 
So,  I  gethe.red  up  my  anger  an'  I  said:     "Now, 

Mrs.  Brown — " 
An'  my  tone  put  out  her  eyes'  light  an'  the  lashes 

they  fell  down. 


An"    my    hand   was  off    the   plough    then,  an' 

a-reaching  out  for  hern — 
I   hed   learnt   a   suddent   lesson   that    I    never 

thought  I'd  learn. 
Well,  my  scoldin'  was  a  failure,  seeing  what  I 

thought  to  do. 
For  her  pigs  an'  cows  are  all  here,  an'  the  wid- 

der's  with  'em  too.  W.  E.  M, 
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POWER  AND   SUCCESS    IN 

UNION. 

A  gentleman  living  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  whose  name  is  well  vknown 
throughout  the  Territory,  and  who 
has  proved  himself  very  successful  in 
business  affairs,  was  conversing  a  few 
days  ago  with  the  writer.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  made  the 
following  statement: 

If  five  men  in  Salt  Lake  City  of 
ordinary  business  talent  and  integri- 
ty, would  agree  to  stand  by  each 
other  under  all  sorts  of  circum- 
stances, speaking  only  good  words 
of  each  other  and  taking  every  op- 
portunity to  do  good  to  all,  allowing 
no  person  or  thing  to  break  their 
friendship,  they  would  be  able  to  ac- 
complish anything  they  desired  in  a 
business  or  social  way. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  power 
which  even  two  men  can  wield  for 
each  other  and  in  the  community,  he 
related  that  a  number  of  years  ago  a 
young  man  and  himself  were  travel- 
ing together  to  a  mining  camp  of 
some  importance  in  Nevada.  Be- 
fore reaching  their  destination  they 
became  very  brotherly  and  resolved 
to  lose  no  opportunity  of  speaking  a 
kind  word  or  doing  a  good  thing-  for 
each  other. 

One  of  these  young  men  was  a 
lawyer  and  the  other  a  merchant. 
The  lawyer  was  always  praising  his 
friend,  the  merchant,  speaking  of  his 
integrity  and  his  diligence  in  busi- 
ness, and  saying  everything  he  could 
in  his  favor  among  the  people  with 
whom  he  associated.  The  merchant 
on  the  other  hand  was  equally  loud 
in  his  praises  of  the  attorney.  When- 
ever there  was  any  matter  of  public 
importance   that    needed    attention, 


these  two  gentlemen  would  consult 
together  and  decide  upon  their  plan 
of  action.  Then  with  oneness  of 
purpose  and  great  energy  they  en- 
deavored to  carry  out  their  views. 
The  result  of  this  compact,  which 
was  in  every  way  honorable,  was 
that  in  a  very  few  years  the  lawyer 
had  nearly  all  the  legal  business  of 
the  town  and  was  making  money  at 
a  very  rapid  rate,  while  the  merchant, 
as  he  himself  says,  was  clearing 
$35,000.00  per  annum  above  all  ex- 
penses. 

The  merchant  who  was  relating 
this  incident  came  to  Salt  Lake  and 
commenced  business  here,  following 
it  successfully  for  several  years. 
Eventually,  however,  a  member  of 
the  Church  with  three  sons  emigrated 
to  Utah  and  opened  a  similar  busi- 
ness to  his  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Their 
old-country  ways  excited  some  un- 
favorable comment  among  men  en- 
gaged in  similar  businesses  to  theirs, 
but  our  merchant  friend,  noting  that 
the  father  and  sons  were  united  in 
their  operations,  realized  from  his 
own  experience  that  it  was  useless 
for  him  or  anyone  else  to  successfully 
compete  with  this  united  firm.  He 
therefore  changed  his  business. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  have  had 
so  many  practical  illustrations  of  the 
power  of  union  that  they  should  not 
need  much  encouragement  in  this 
direction.  The  principles  of  the 
Gospel  should  be  so  firmly  fixed  in 
their  minds  that  they  should  unite 
on  any  business  or  other  proposition 
for  the  good  of  the  country  or  com- 
munity. Yet  it  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that  the  people  seem  today  further 
from  union  than  they  were  a  few 
years  ago,  and  they  are  drifting  fur- 
ther and  further  apart,  il  one  may 
judge  from  that  which  the  eye  sees 
and  the  ear  hears. 

The  Saints  should  seek  union.  If 
they  cannot  establish  unity  in  Wards 
and  Stakes,  they  should  at  least  en- 
deavor to  do  so  in  families,  so  that 
fathers  and  children  can  harmonious- 
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ly  work  together.  There  are  already 
too  many  separations  in  families  for 
the  good  of  the  people.  Sons  de- 
sire to  escape  from  the  parental  roof 
as  soon  as  they  reach  the  legal  age. 
Where  this  is  the  case  there  has  been 
something  radically  wrong  in  the  fam- 
ily government.  If  one  family  were 
united  on  correct  principles  in  each 
settlement  Of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
they  would  exert  a  wonderful  power 
in  the   settlements. 

Young  men  should  adopt  the  plan 
mentioned  in  this  article,  or  one  sim- 
ilar to  it.  They  will  find  it  to  their 
financial  and  social  benefit.  We 
must  some  day  come  to  the  union 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  if  we  would  become 
Saints  indeed  of  the  Most  High. 
Better  for  us  to  adopt  these  principles 
from  our  own  choice,  than  to  be 
forced  into  them  by  misfortunes  and 
the  judgments  of  the  Lord. 


MANUAL    LABOR   AND   MEN- 
TAL TRAINING. 

We  often  hear  complaints  to  the 
effect  that  young  people  who  attend 
the  high  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  country  are  valueless 
for  manual  labor  when  their  school 
season  is  passed.  We  regret  that 
there  is  any  foundation  for  this  feel- 
ing. Where  this  is  the  case,  how- 
ever, there  is  some  defect  in  the 
educational  methods,  for  every  stu- 
dent should  be  taught  and  be  made 
to  understand,  if  possible,  that  man- 
ual labor  is  just  as  noble  and  as 
necessary  as  is  mental  exertion. 
Indeed,  it  is  more  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race. 

In  this  Territory  we  note  the  dis- 
position of  the  young  people  in  some 
places  to  look  with  disfavor  on 
manual  labor,  one  result  of  which  is 
that  few  of  our  young  men  are 
acquiring  trades.  Were  it  not  for 
the  emigrants  who  come  to  Utah 
from  abroad  who  have  been  trained 
to  various  occupations,  Utah  would 


soon  be  in  a  very  bad  condition  as  far 
as  mechanics  and  artisans  of  various 
kinds  are  concerned.  For  this  and 
TDther  reasons  we  would  feel  pleased 
to  see  schools  of  manual  training 
established  in  connection  with  our 
Church  academies,  where  young  men 
and  young  women  could  be  trained 
in  various  industries,  which  are 
necessary  to  the  establishment  and 
perpetuation  of  a  commonwealth 
such  as  ours. 

At  this  distance  we  are  apt  to  look 
upon  the  New  England  States  as  a 
place  where  schools  are  so  numerous 
and  facilities  to  acquire  education  are 
so  abundant  that  all  the  people  are 
educated,  and  imported  labor  must 
be  secured  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  to 
do  other  work  which  is  necessary  in 
every  community — at  least  we  have 
heard  this  feeling  expressed  concern- 
ing the  New  England  States.  We 
are  consequently  pleased  to  note  the 
following  from  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Education,  which  will 
refute  this  idea,  so  far  as  the  country 
is  concerned.     A  traveler  says: 

"In  the  space  of  two  hours,  with- 
out going  out  of  our  accustomed 
resorts,  we  found  one  fine  student 
running  an  elevator  in  the  afternoon, 
and  studying  his  lessons  in  the 
pauses.  Another  wide-a-wake  fellow 
spent  his  off  hours  in  a  butter  factory, 
relieving  his  parents  from  his  support. 

"Two  beautiful  girls  were  found 
selling  bread  over  the  counter  of 
their  father's  bakery,  where  their 
brother,  a  Harvard  student,  relieved 
them  at  vacation.  The  two  last, 
high  school  lady  principals,  of  these 
young  people,  are  now  engaged  in 
educating  two  large  families  of 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
enforcing  such  economies  upon  them- 
selves as  would  even  satisfy  the 
longing  of  the  most  exacting. 

"And  every  city  and  town  in  New 
England  is  crowded  with  bright  and 
active  young  people,  the  rising  hope 
of  the  town,  who  are  graduates  of 
the  public  schools. 
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A  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  find  so  much 
care  exercised  in  the  keeping  of  one^s 
word  as  that  which  is  related  of  a 
Boston  merchant,  who  met  one  day 
on  the  train  an  attractive  little  girl 
with  whom  he  soon  became  well 
acquainted.  So  pleased  was  this 
gentleman  with  his  young  friend  that 
on  parting  he  promised  to  send  her 
a  china  tea  set  as  a  remembrance  of 
their  meeting. 

When  he  had  packed  the  china,  he 
found,  to  his  chagrin,  that  he  had 
failed  to  obtain  the  little  girl's  full 
name  and  address.  He,  however, 
sent  the  present  to  the  clerk  of  the 
hotel  at  which  he  had  stopped  in 
Washington,  and  asked  him  to 
search  out  a  little  girl  with  pretty 
curls,  named  Minnie,  whose  father 
was  a  clerk  in  the  general  post-office. 
The  clerk  did  his  best  to  execute  the 
mission,  but  failed  to  find  the  man  in 
a  department  where  hundreds  of  men 
are  employed. 

Two  years  passed,  and  it  often 
pained  the  gentleman  to  think  that  a 
child  should  believe  that  he,  a  Bos- 
ton man,  had  not  kept  his  word. 
One  day,  having  mentioned  the 
incident  and  his  regrets  to  a  bright 
young  lady,  she  remarked — 

"I'm  sure  I  can  find  little  Minnie." 

Being  asked  to  make  the  attempt, 
she  adopted  a  simple  method.  She 
reasoned  that,  even  among  a  thous- 
and fathers  employed  in  the  post- 
office,  there  would  not  be  many  who 
possessed  such  an  attractive  daughter, 
and  that  her  very  attractiveness  must 
have  made  her  known  to  all  the 
father's  associates.  Acting  upon 
this  supposition,  she  sent  a  postal 
card  to  the  department,  inquiring  for 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
a  little  girl  answering  the  meagre 
description  of  her  friend. 

The  card  passed  from  one  clerk  to 
another,  and  soon  found  the  father. 
Minnie,  in  a  few  days,  was  delighted 
by  receiving  the  beautiful  gift  which 
had  been  so  long  waiting  for  her. 


She  also   learned    that   a  man   from 
Boston  keeps  his  word. 

What  a  blessing  it  would  be  for 
our  country  if  every  one  was  as 
anxious  as  this  gentleman  to  keep 
his  promise,  and  preserve  the  faith 
of  childhood  in  a  man's  word! 


A  WARNING. 

He  was  born  rich,  and  of  course 
he  should  always  be  rich.  That  his 
father's  great  wealth  could  ever  take 
wings  and  fly  away,  never  entered 
his  head.  Therefore  he  saw  no  par- 
ticular reason  for  hard  work  in  any 
direction. 

He  must  go  to  school,  and  make 
some  show  of  learning,  because  that 
was  the  fashion.  Everybody  went 
to  school.  'Twas  useless,  of  course, 
to  pore  over  books  as  other  fellows 
did  who  would  be  obliged  to  work 
for  a  living. 

He  had  money,  and  was  much 
fonder  of  play  than  work;  and  so  he 
played  before  school,  and  after 
school,  and  in  school,  and  was  gen- 
erally late,  and  always  a  dunce.  He 
peeped  into  his  book  at  recitations, 
and  hired  his  companions  with  his 
favors  to  do  his  sums  and  write  his 
compositions. 

Where  were  his  teachers?  Why, 
teachers  can't  make  boys  learn  if 
they  are  determined  not  to  learn. 

The  nominative  case  was  too  hard 
a  case  for  him,  and  a  preposition 
governing  the  objective  case  was  a 
conundrum  that  might  be  solved  by 
any  one  who  cared  for  such  brain- 
tasking  things.  He  could  talk  well 
enough  without  bothering  his  head 
over  grammar. 

When  once  asked  by  a  school- 
mate why  he  always  made  use  of 
little  "i's"  in  writing,  he  replied  that 
he  wasn't  half  so  stuck  up  because 
he  had  money  as  the  fellows  seemed 
to  think.  A  little  I  was  big  enough 
for  him. 

Arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
this  young  man  was  a  fashionable, 
slightly  dissipated,  rather  good-look- 
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ing  gentleman,  and  notwithstanding 
his  lack  of  education,  was  admitted 
to  the  so-called  best  society. 

Then  a  great  crash  came,  and 
father's  millions  were  all  swept  away. 
Friends  gathered  round  to  help,  but 
what  could  friendship  do  for  a  young 
man  who  had  no  education?  There 
were  counting-rooms  waiting  for 
book-keepers  and  correspondents, 
families  wanting  tutors,  schools  teach- 
ers, but  no  chance  for  a  man  who 
could  neither  add,  subtract  nor  spell. 

Too  delicately  reared  to  handle  a 
pickaxe  or  a  shovel,  there  was  noth- 
ing left  for  him  but  to  live  on  the 
charity  of  the  few  who  pitied  him; 
then  cut  by  those  who  formerly  toa- 
died to  him  on  account  of  his  wealth, 
he  took  to  drinking,  and  is  now  a 
confirmed  drunkard. 

The  only  use  he  can  be  put  to    in 


this  world  is  to  furnish,  by  his  bloated 
face  and  bleared  eyes,  a  warning  to 
boys  who  think  because  they  have 
money  there  is  no  need  of  study. 
This  picture  is  a  sad  one — it  is  not 
an  uncommon  one.  The  photograph 
may  be  recognized  in  scores  of  cases 
in  every  large  town,  and  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  cases  in  every 
large  city. 


"The  prosperity  of  a  country  de- 
pends, not  on  the  abundance  of  its 
revenues,  nor  on  the  strength  of  its 
fortifications,  nor  on  the  beauty  of  its 
public  buildings;  but  it  consists  in  the 
number  of  its  cultivated  citizens,  in 
its  men  of  education,  enlightenment, 
and  character;  here  are  to  be  found 
its  true  interest,  its  chief  strength,  its 
real  power." — Martin  Luther. 
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There  are  songs  enough  for  the  men  who  perish 

In  mortal  strife;  and,  for  those  who  win, 
There  are  crowns  of  gold  and  the  meeds   of 
honor, 

And  to  earth's  possessions  they  enter  in! 
But  few  are  the  voices  whose  raptured  accents 

Are  lifted  high  for  the  one  whose  fight 
Is  with  himself — whom  success  and  glory 

Can  woo  away  from  the  path  of  right! 

Into  the  unknown,  the  doubt-shrouded  ocean, 

Columbus  sailed,  and  found  a  world. 
Napoleon's  eagles  the  Alps  surmounted, 

O'er  cities  fallen  his  flag  unfurled; 
Yet  themselves  they  knew  not,  themselves  they 
saw  not! 
A  city  unconquered,  a  world  unsought, 
Were  their  hearts  to  these  men!     And  the  clank 
of  shackles 
And    Helena's    moans    are  with   lessons   oft 
fraught. 

'Tis  better  to  win  in  a  self-fought  conflict, 

And  wear  the  crown  of  a  stainless  life, 
Than  to  bind  our  brow  with  the  blood-red  roses, 

That  speak  of  the  valor  of  crimsoned  strife! 
Far  better  to  seek  for  the  world  within  us, 

And  the  flag  of  Truth  to  its  heavens  fling 
Than  to  plant  on  the  shores  of  the  farthest  ocean, 

The  proudest  banner  of  prince  or  king! 


The  heights  immortal,  those  beckoning  moun- 
tains, 

Where  glory  waits  on  the  sons  of  men, 
To  a  nearer  view  are  but  peaks  of  granite, 

With  epitaphs  graven  of  sword  and  pen. 
And  though  they  purple  across  the  vistas, 

That  fetter  those  lowlands  to  their  slopes, 
The  way  is  long,  and  the  seas  that  lave  them 

Are   strewn  with   the  wrecks   of  a   thousand 
hopes. 

Laurels  and  palms  to  that  uncrowned  hero! 

To  the  victor  who  to  himself  was  true! 
Who   fought  his  own  heart,  and  with  shining, 
arrows 

The  dragons  of  self  and  of  evil  slew! 
For  his  was  a  courage  more  grand  and  martial 

Than  that  which  is  born  of  the  pomp  of  wars;     y 
Aye,  his  was  a  battle  far  fiercer  and  hotter 

Than  ever  was  waged  on  the  field  of  Mars! 

There  are  songs  enough  for  the  men  who  perish  Y 

In  mortal  strife;  and,  for  those  who  win, 
There    are   crowns    of   gold   and    the  rabble's 
plaudits; 

And  to  earth's  possessions  they  enter  in. 
And  so  I  sing  for  that  uncrowned  hero! 

That  warrior  valiant,  whose  earnest  fight 
Is  with  himself!     Whom,  nor  good  nor  evil 

Can  swerve  a  jot  from  the  line  of  right! 

/.    W.  H~ 
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CIVIL    GOVERNMENT.   ' 
Lecture  28. 

the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
president. 

Subdivisions: — Constitutional  pro- 
visions: Article  II,  Section  2, Clauses 

I,  2,  3;  and  Section  3. — (1)  The 
army  and  navy;  (2)  the  pardoning 
power;  (3)  treaties,  (a)  the  treaty- 
making  power,  (b)  steps  in  making 
a  treaty,  (c)  the  relation  of  a  treaty 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws;  (4)  the 
civil  service,  (a)  officers  of  the 
United  States,  (b)  classes  of  officers, 
(c) nomination  and  confirmation,  (d) 
the  power  of  removal,  (<?)  civil  ser- 
vice reform,  (_/)  public  ministers, 
(g)  consuls;  (5)  miscellaneous  pow- 
ers, (a)  President's  message,  (b) 
reception  of  ministers,  (V)  dismissal 
of  ministers,  (d)  execution  of  the 
laws,  (<?)  commissioning  officers. 
Ref. ,    American    Government,    Part 

II,  ch.  xvi,  pp.  254-269. 
Self-review; — 1.   What  is  essential 

to  the  effective  exercise  of  the  author- 
ity and  power  as  Commander-in- 
chief?  2.  What  is  the  distinction 
between  a  reprieve  and  a  pardon, 
and  what  is  the  exception  to  the 
president's  reprieving  and  pardoning 
power?  3.  What  is  the  object  of  the 
provision  that  the  Senate  must  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  a  treaty?  4. 
Give  the  steps  in  making  a  treaty. 
5.  How  may  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  be  grouped?  6.  What 
is  meant  by  the  "Spoils  System?"  7. 
What  does  the  term  'ministers'  in- 
clude? 8.  What  does  the  President's 
message  usually  contain?  9.  Ex- 
plain the  'reception'  and  the  dismis- 
sal of  ministers. 

Lecture  29. 

the  executive  department. 

Subdivisions: — Constitutional  pro- 
visions: Article  1 1,  Section  2,  Clauses 
1  and  2. — (1)  The  creation  of  such 
•departments  assumed;     (a)    depart- 


ment of  state;  (b)  department  of 
the  treasury;  (c)  department  of  war; 
(d)  department  of  justice;  (<?)  post- 
office  department;  (/)  department 
of  the  navy;  (g)  department  of  the 
interior;  (h)  department  of  agricul- 
ture. Ref,  American  Government, 
part  II,  chap,  xvii,  pp.  270-277. 

Self-review: — 1.  Explain  the  de- 
partment of  state.  2.  What  are 
some  of  the  functions  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury?  3.  Name  the 
bureaus  in  the  war  department.  4. 
Besides  the  attorney-general,  what 
are  the  officers  of  the  department  of 
justice?  5.  Explain  the  distribution 
of  the  operations  of  the  postoffice 
department.  6.  Which  are  the 
bureaus  in  the  navy  department? 
7.  Of  what  is  the  department  of  the 
interior  mainly  composed?  8.  What 
is  the  general  design  and  duties  of 
the  department  of  agriculture? 

Lecture  30. 
the  judicial  power. 

Subdivisions: — Constitutional  pro- 
visions: Article  III,  Section  1  and 
Section  2,  Clause  1 ;  Amendment  xi. 
(1)  Vesting  the  judicial  power;  (a) 
the  judiciary  act  of  1789;  (b)  the 
present  organization  of  the  original 
courts;  (V)  tenure  of  office,  reason 
therefor;  (d)  compensation.  (2) 
Extent  of  the  jtidicial  power;  (#) 
cases;  (b)  law  and  equity;  (c)  the 
Constitution,  the  laws  and  the 
treaties;  (d)  classes  of  cases.  Ref, 
American  Government,  part  II,  ch. 
xviii,  xix;  pp.    278-286. 

Self -review: — 1.  How  was  the 
judicial  department  of  our  govern- 
ment created?  2.  Of  what  does  the 
Supreme  Court  consist?  3.  Point 
out  on  the  map  the  states  that 
form  the  respective  nine  circuits. 
4.  Give  reasons  why  the  tenure  of 
offices  of  the  judges  should  be  during 
good  behavior.  5.  Give  the  sub- 
stance of  Hamilton's  view  vindicat- 
ing the  equity  jurisdiction  of  the 
national  courts. 
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Lecture  31. 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  several 

COURTS. 

Subdivisions: — Constitutional  pro- 
visions: Art.  Ill,  Sec.  2,  Clause 
2. — (a)  kinds  of  jurisdiction;  {b) 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  (V)  appellate  jurisdiction;  (d) 
circuit  courts;  (<?)  district  courts; 
(/)  court  of  claims;  (g)  courts  of  the 
District  ot  Columbia;  (/z)  territorial 
courts.  Ref. ,  American  Govern- 
ment, Part  II.,  chap,  xx,  pp.  287- 
291. 

Self -review: — 1.  When  has  court 
original,  when  appellate,  and  when 
exchisive  jurisdiction  ol  a  case?  2. 
What  are  circuit  courts?  3.  Name 
the  places  where  the  circuit  courts  of 
appeal  hold  their  respective  annual 
terms.  4.  Of  what  does  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia consist?  5.  What  provision 
is  made  for  territorial  courts? 

Lecture  32. 
trial  by  jury. 

Subdivisions: — Constitutional  pro- 
visions: Article  III, Section  2,  Clause 
3;  amendments  v,  vi,  vii,  viii,  xiv. — 
(1)  Trial  by  jury;  (a)  place  of  trial, 
(b)  right  to  a  speedy  trial;  (2)  The 
jury;  («)  grand  jury,  (b)  petit  jury. 
— (3)  Presentment  and  indictment. 
— (4)  Put  in  jeopardy  of  life  and 
limb. — (5)  No  man  compelled  to  be 
a  witness  against  himself. — (6)  Tak- 


ing private  property  for  public  use. 
— (7)  Due  process  of  law.  Ref., 
American  government,  part  ll, 
chapter  xxi,  pp.  292-297. 

Self -review: — 1.  Repeat  Clause  3, 
Section  2,  Article  III.  2.  What  is 
the  full  meaning  of  "trial  by  jury?" 
3.  What  is  said  of  the  time  and  place 
of  trial?     4.    Explain  the  two  juries. 

5.  Explain  the  terms  presentment 
and  indictment.  7.  What  is  said  of 
compelling  a  man  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself?  7.  What  is  meant 
by  the  ''common  law." 

Lecture  33. 

TREASON. 

Subdivisions: — Constitutional  pro- 
visions: Article  III,  Section  3,  Clause 
1  and  2. — (1)  The  crime  of  treason; 
(2)  abuse  of  the  punishment  of  trea- 
son; (3)  treason  defined,  (a)  levy- 
ing war,  (b)  giving  an  enemy  aid 
and  comfort;  (4)  modes  of  convic- 
tion; (5)  the  punishment  declared; 
(6)  attainder,  (a)  meaning  and 
force,  (b)  power  of  Congress  over 
attainder,  (V)  meaning  of  the  "lim- 
itation." Ref.,  American  Govern- 
ment, part  II,  ch.  xxii,  pp.  298-304. 

Self -review: — 1.  What  is  meant 
by  treason?  2.  What  is  said  of  the 
abuse  of  the  punishment  of  treason? 
3.  In  what  does  treason  consist?  4. 
How  must  the  traitor  become  con- 
victed?    5.    What  is  the  punishment? 

6.  Explain  the  meaning  of  attainder 
of  treason. 
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LOVE'S  CALL. 


Cantabile  el  Dolce. 
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1.  In  the  moon  beams  thtne  image      I      see 

2.  As  bright  Phoebus  in      heaven  doth   shine, 

3.  As  the  wind  hastens  forth  thro'  the    night, 
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up  from  the  waters  be 
love  lighteth  up  all  my 
love,  I    will    hasten       to 
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And  thy  bright  eyes  seem 
And  from  thee  on   this 
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smiling    on  me, 
spir  -  it     of  mine, 
vows  we  will  plight, 


In    the  stars  with  their  heav-en   -   ly 

Falls    a      heav-en  -  ly    light    as        of 

'Neath  the  shade  of  our    tryst       -      ing 
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glow. 

day. 

tree. 


Thou      art     ov  -  er    me  now  by    thy    spell, 
As         the  bow  in     the  cloud  has  been  set, 
Then  meet  me,  my  love,  in    the     glen, 
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with  me,  my  soul 

token      of  calm 

nightingale  sings 
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And  my  heart       in    its 
So,  too,  dear  -  est,    thy 
And  the  light        of  thine 
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The        warmth  of      thy 
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The  BEST  Medium  Grade  All  Purpose  Wheel. 


26  and  28  inch.       :     For  Men  and  Ladies. 

A.H.CANNON,Ogden 
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FITSCURED 

{From  U.  S.  Journal  of  Medicine.) 
Prof .  W.  II .  Peeke,who  makes  a  specialty  of  Epilepsy, 
has  without  doubt  treated  and  cured  more  cases  than 
anyliving Physician ;  hissuccessisastonishing.  We 
have  heard  of  cases  of  20  years'  standing  cured  by  him. 
He  publishes  a  val  uable  work  on  this  disease  which  he 
sends  with  a  large  bottle  of  his  absolute  cure,  free  to 
any  sufferer  who  may  send  their  P.O.  and  Express  ad- 
dress. We  advise  anyone  wishing  a  cure  to  address, 
Prof.  W.  H.  PEEKE,  F.  D..  4  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 

BARLOW  FERGUSON, 
JOHN  M.  CANNON, 

Constitution  Building,   Salt  Lake  City. 


CONSTITUTION     BUILDING. 
Opposite  Z.  C.  M.  I. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


SUPPORT  -  HOME  -  INDUSTRY. 

If  you  want  a  good  and  cheap  Suit  of 
Clothes,  (Perfect  Fit  Guaranteed),  or 
Cleaning  and  Repairing,  call  on 

JOHN    BERGEN,  THE  TAILOR, 

188  W.  South  Temple  St,      Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


CONSUMPTION 

To  the  Editob — Please  inform  your  read- 
ers that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the 
above  named  disease.  By  its  timely  use 
thousands  of  hopeless  cases  have  been  per- 
manently cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
two  bottles  of  my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  have  consumption  if  they  will 
send  me  their  express  and  post  office  address. 
T.  A.Slocum,  M.  C. ,  183  Pearl  St. ,  New  York. 


